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WE are happy, at length, through the 
kindness of a friend, in being able to 
present to our readers a brief sketch 
of the public life of this distinguished 
individual, 
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Though it was never his fortune 
to have any opportunity of distin- 
guishing himself by any brilliant ac- 
tion in the field of battle; yet when 
called there with his regiment, he was 
always known to display great cool- 
ness and personal courage. By his 
brother officers he was universally re- 
spected for the strictest honour, and 
the most uniform integrity ; and when 
he became a field officer, and was en- 
titled to give an opinion, his military 
judgment was well appreciated by 
those with whom he had the honour 
to serve. 
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officer who, under divine Providence, 
owes every thing to the merit of his 
own character, never having disho- 
nourably courted favour, nor sought 
promotion; yet as it is not now our 
intention to enter into the minute par- 
ticulars of the military career of Ge- 
neral Browurigg, we pass on to that 
part of his life when he was known as 
the vigilant, enterprising, successful, 
res’ »and beloved Governor of 


eylon, 
iw in the autumn of the year 
1811 that he was appointed governor, 
and commander of the forces of that 
































| the year ensuing ; and the 
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whole attention was dire 

an acquaintance with the co 
its resources; and for this purpose ‘he 
made a tour of observation throughout 
the whole of the British possessions ; 
being accompanied by his respected 
lady, and the Rev. George Bisset, his 
private secretary and chaplain. It 
has often been regretted that Mr. 
Bisset did not oblige the public by 
the perusal of a journal of this inte- 
resting journey. It would not have 
failed to embrace much valuable and 
original information. 

Where a governor travels, of course 
many difficulties are smoothed, with 
— an ordinary individual has to 
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contend; and but for that favourable 
circumstanee, this journey would,from 
the total want of roads, in many places 
have been impracticable. The un- 
dertaking was, on that account, con- 
templated with some considerable de- 
gree of uneasiness by those friends 
who remained at the seat of govern- 
ment; but to no person was it so 
great a source of anxiety as to the 
native tyrant of the Kandyan throne, 
whose kingdom Sir Robert in his pro- 
gress was thus encircling. It was 
natural for him to conclude, however 
distant from the real fact, that such a 
measure on the part of a British go- 
vernor must have in view some ulte- 
rior object hostile to himself, Con- 
sequently his people were sent to all 
the barriers ; and videttes, posted at 
the various watches, carried to their 
trembling despot daily and hoarly in- 
telligence of the progress of this peace- 
ful procession. 

Daring this journey, General Brown- 
rigg had advantageous opportunities 
of making himself acquainted with 
the habits, manners, and dispositions 
of the several native tribes which had 
~ been placed under his government, as 
well as of their Kandyan neighbours ; 
and by the aid of the observations he 
thus made, his subsequent adminis- 
tration derived much of that noble 
peculiarity which procured for it the 
gratitude and admiration of the Cey- 
lonese,;as well as the approval and 
confidence of the sovereign he repre- 
sented. 

On the governor’s return from his 
tour; after an absence of some 
months, he found he had many un- 

leasant acts of reduction to perform, 
in compliance with the orders on that 
subject received from the government 
at-home.’ Unfortunately, the mother 
cou was suffering exhaustion 
from the effects of a long and expen- 
sive war. Ministers were exceedingly 
desirous of the most rigid attention to 
economy in every one of the public 
départments, and the orders for re- 
duction sent out to the colonies were 
peremptory. However painful it must 
have been to his own private feelings, 
Sir Robert faithfully observed the di- 
rections he had received. Indeed, it 
was a subject to which his attention 
had been previously applied; and by 
the activity of his own personal in- 
spection into the state of two of the 
departmefits especially, he had caused 








an annual saving of some thou- 
sands. 

In his general orders, it was his 
painful duty to notice the laxity and 
inattention with which some branches 
of the public business had been con- 
ducted. In a few places the works 
were falling into decay; and judging 
from the strength of expression con- 
tained in the orders, dilapidation 
must have been very considerable, to 
draw forth such a species of censure 
from one whose language and habits 
were so gentle and affable. 

He found on the establishment of 
the island a body of native pioneers 
and artificers, nominally 1500 strong, 
who, when mustered by his orders, 
were principally employed in menial 
capacities ; and to his great surprise, 
about fifty of them were engaged as 
labourers in and about the govern- 
ment house, and others allotted to the 
services of the other officers of the 
garrison. This system was immedi- 
ately changed. The pioneers con- 
nected with the governor’s house were 
replaced by servants paid out of his 
own, and not the public, purse; and 
a general order required that the 
— should be properly disciplined 
and attired, and regularly mustered 
and employed. Their distinguishing 
dress was a white calico jacket and 
trowsers, with red muslin turban and 
sash. In this they paraded at guard- 
mounting on Sunday morning; and 
in the week they were engaged in 
their proper occupation as artificers. 

The treatment which the native ser- 
vants frequently met with from their 
European masters, also called for 
some interference of authority ; and 
Sir Robert Brownrigg was too acces- 
sible to the meanest individual under 
his government, long to remain unin- 
formed as to the nature and extent 
of the evil which needed his correc- 
tion. From the idea that corporeal 
punishment was the only effectual 
mode of managing the natives, arose 
a maxim which was seldom disputed, 
‘* Blacky can only be regulated by the 
cat ;” and hence those who were so 
unfortunate as to be engaged in ser- 
vitude were generally liable to severe 
flagellations from their masters, 
even for suspected offences. It was 
melancholy to observe how early 
young English gentlemen imbibed the 
cruel principle, and became partici- 
pators in the inhuman practice ; and 
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the sickening spectacle of a poor 
black man, with his back lacerated 
and bleeding from such a cause, was 
frequently presented at the gate of 
the king’s house, when the governor 
and his lady were entering their car- 
riage for morning or evening airing. 

It was impossible to allow the con- 
tinuance of a custom so abhorrent to 
the feelings of a mind properly regu- 
lated, as well as so unjust to the na- 
tives, and so brutalizing in its effects 
on the hearts of the perpetrators them- 
selves. A declaration was issued on 
the subject; and an opportunity too 
soon presented itself of proving the 
governor’s determined resolution to 
enforce the new regulation. A very 
honourable and gallant officer was in- 
duced, by some who had been long in 
the disgraceful habit, to punish very 
severely his black servant, in order to 
extort a confession of a theft of which 
he was suspected. For this offence 
the officer was tried, and on convic- 
tion sentenced to six months’ impri- 
sonment in a distant fort. Such, how- 
ever, was the benevolent feeling of 
the young gentleman, and his concern 
at what he had been led rather to per- 
mit than to order,—and such his cha- 
ritable feelings toward the natives 
when removed from the contagion of 
an evil example,—that the governor 
enjoyed a heartfelt pleasure in short- 
ening the period of his confinement. 
To give an eclat to the act, his excel- 
lency ordered that on the Prince Re- 
gent’s birth-day the officer should be 
liberated. And with so marked a no- 
tice of the evil, it need hardly be add- 
ed, that no flagrant instance of offence 
was afterwards repeated; and the na- 
tives naturally recognized in the go- 
vernor a friend and a deliverer. 

The governor of a colony in his 
most amiable character appears as a 
father wisely and considerately su- 
perintending the various interests of 
those who have been placed beneath 
his rule. On his part, indeed, a regard 
to the morals and manners of the peo- 
ple, and especially of the civil and 
military officers of the government, is 
an indispensable duty. In a tropical 
climate, its relaxing effects are often 
productive of indolent habits; such 
as young gentlemen may easily and 
almost imperceptibly imbibe, as much 
to the injury of the public welfare, as 
of their own real comfort and respect- 
ability. And on examination, the go- 





vernor found, that from a want of suit- 
able books, such were almost entirely 
deprived of the best resource during 
the hours of relaxation from business. 
A few novels, and other works of a 
light description, were occasionally 
brought to the island by the pursers 
of the Ind‘amen; and the resident 
gentlemen certainly possessed their 
private libraries: still, a public li- 
brary of good and standard works, 
accessible to all, was a desideratum. 

In order to meet this necessity, 
from a fatherly regard to the case of 
young officers, as well as generally to 
encourage a literary taste, Sir Robert 
laid the foundation of the Columbo 
Library, allotting one of the public 
buildings to its service; and giving 
an example of pecuniary aid, by a 
large subscription from himself. The 
plan met with that public encourage- 
ment it so well deserved. It was 
placed in the hands of the Rev. George 
Bisset, to carry it into execution; the 
Hon. and Venerable Doctor Twisbe- 
ton, the present worthy archdeacon 
of Columbo was ever ready to afford 
his help to a measure so according 
with his own views; and assistance 
was afforded by many of the members 
of government, and others, who were 
happy to second the judicious and be- 
nevolent design. This institution, so 
unpretending in its origin, has been 
followed by the formation of a Lite- 
tary Society, whose interesting meet- 
ings are held in its apartments; and 
which, it is hoped, will for many ages 
continue a monument of honour and 
benefit to the European and native in- 
habitants of Ceylon. 

It has been seen that it was not Sir 
Robert Brownrigg’s policy to over- 
look the comfort of the inferior ranks 
of native society; and hence it will 
not be thought singular that the en- 
joyment of the private soldiers of the 
European army under his command 
entered also into his calculations. In 
all his military arrangements, it was 
evidently the aim of his heart to 
evince himself the soldier’s friend: not 
indeed by any unbecoming relaxation 
of that discipline so much the glory 
of our army, and so conspicuously 
held up to admiration in his own mi- 
litary life; but by the exercise of that 
generous attention to the smaller 
means of gratification and comfort, 
which forms a feature of public cha- 
racter so truly British. 
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In his endeavours to improve the 
state of society in Ceylon, Sir Robert 
always endeavoured as much as pos- 
sible to introduce the manners and 
comforts of England; and among the 
soldiery he aimed so to excite their 
early and national recollections, as to 
preserve their British character en- 
tire, and to prevent them from losing 
the habits of their native country. A 
single instance will suffice to illus- 
trate this part of his policy—the pro- 
vision he made for the private soldiers 
and their families at the Christmas 
festival. 

Where the climate, and every sur- 
rounding object, has a tendency to 
banish all European ideas and cus- 
toms—where the year rolls round with 
an unvarying display of sun and foli- 
age—the most interesting festivals, of 
which Englishmen are apprised by the 
change of the seasons of their own 
climate, pass by unobserved. The ab- 
sence of the Christmas fire, and of the 
Christian joy and innocent merriment 
of the occasion, are alike felt. A new 
habit tends to wear off all sach asso- 
ciations of thought. Perhaps the do- 
mestic circle itself is forgotten which 
at that season was accustomed to be 
formed with annual punctuality and 
revived affection. Such recollections 
cannot leave an Englishman without 
taking with them much of that which 
is most honourable to his nature, and 
most preserving to his character. 

Sir Robert took an effectual method 
to keep that holy and joyous festival 
in their memories, according to English 
custom; for on that day he gave a 
public dinner to all the married sol- 
om and their wives = families ; 
w roast beef and m = 
smoked upon - table ; after whic 
they were provided with aleand punch, 
to drink their “‘ King and Country, and 
all dear Friends at Home.” This, of 
course, could only include those who 
were at head-quarters. But all the 
children, whether there or elsewhere, 
received a Christmas suit of clothes: 
and for the last five years of bis ad- 
ministration, more than four hundred 
children were annually clothed at his 
expense. 

To his conduct, in every particular, 
toward the troops, might be greatly 
imputed his success in the Kandyan 
provinces. The zeal of the soldiers to 
serve their General, enabled them to 
suffer occasionally great hardships 






































































and privations. During the rebellion, 
a forced march, under a burning sun, 
or a tropical rain, neither enervated 
nor chilled their ardour. At one par- 
ticular moment, when a reinforcement 
of his Majesty’s 73d regiment was or- 
dered to join in Kandy, the rains were 
so heavy, that the native people, car- 
rying the baggage, threw it down and 
ran off. The officer commanding was 
in dismay. His men, already fatigued, 
being reduced to the alternative of 
carrying their baggage, or halting, he 
humanely proposed the latter; when 
his men stood forward with an energy 
which gratified him, and exclaimed, 
“Oh! no, your honour ; if you please, 
we will push on, our General may want 
us. Please God, we will stick to him to 
the last,” 

Very early during his government, 
that most distressing of all events, a 
scarcity, occurred. It prevailed, to a 
very fatal extent, in one of the distant 
provinces ; and the balefal effects of 
it extended very nearly to the capital. 
One cause of this calamity was, the 
partial failure of the crops; another 
was, an extensive robbery which 
had been practised on the government 
stores in that part of the country. In 
avery short period, it was calculated, 
that either from death by starvation, 
or emigration into the interior king- 
dom of Kandy, four thousand of the 
population of the distressed districts 
had been lost. Sir Robert lost no 
time in repairing, in person, to the 
province where the scarcity had oc- 
curred, for the purpose of making him- 
self acquainted with the real circum- 
stances of the suffering people; and 
the scenes which presented themselves 
to him were traly shocking. The 
Moorman merchants were encouraged 
by him to bring provisions; and Lady 
Brownrigg, by his bounty, and at his 
request, superintended, in many 
places, the distribution of rice to the 
poor who were known by their head- 
men to be in circumstances of want. 

The relief afforded to the surviving 
sufferers, in this time of public calam- 
ity, under the immediate direction of 
the governor,—and the distribution of 
rice at his own individual expense— 
were circumstances not likely soon to 
be forgotten by the natives. They 
were the subjects of very general con- 
versation and admiration among them ; 
and when, afterwards, the king of 
Kandy was brought a prisoner to Co- 
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lumbo, the fallen monarch observed, 
that the cause of his being there was, 
that the gods would ever favour him who 
had given rice to such numbers ; and 
that the governor’s charity upon that, 
and many other occasions, had been 
often a subject of great praise in his 
country. This-encomium on his con- 
queror, pronounced in the presence of 
his own attendants, to two or three 
English officers, was highiy gratifying 
to their feelings. 

The governor’s return from this tour 
of examination and benevolence, was 
marked by another public measure in 
behalf of the Ceylonese. After ma- 
turely weighing the subject, his excel- 
lency resolved upon the abolition of a 
tax, which, though not very produc- 
tive to the revenue, fell very hard on 
the natives, through the system of ex- 
tortion and oppression maintained by 
the collectors. There were subordi- 
nate native headmen placed at all the 
barriers, to collect an ad valorem tax 
on every article carried into the mar- 
ket. From the cause already assign- 
ed, it frequently happened, that the 
poor people returned home, scarcely 
having sold sufficient to cover the tri- 
bute which had been demanded of 
them. The Ceylon treasury was not, 
indeed, at that time, in circumstances 
to dispense with any of its customary 
supplies; the governor, therefore, by 
a trifling impost on another class of 
society, more able to bear it, provided 
against such an inconvenience: and 
it was proclaimed by beat of tom-tom, 
or native drum, that the Bazar tax 
should cease on the following 16th of 
August. The favourable bearing of 
this measure on the comfort of the 
native population, will be easily ima- 
gined, when it is related, that, when 
the announcement was made in the 
public streets, such was the ecstasy of 
the people, that they ran out of their 
houses, and forced money into the 
hands of the crier who brought to them 
the glad tidings. 

On every occasion, when a boon 
was granted to the colonial public, 
Sir Robert’s feeling of loyalty induced 
him, in some way or other, to connect 
it with one of the royal family ; and so, 
in the hearts of the people, to identify 
every such political benefit with grate- 
ful recollections of the household of 
that revered Sovereign, the dignity of 
whose crown it was his chiefest pride 
to uphold before the people over whom 








he had been placed, During the ad- 
ministration of General Brownrigg in 
the island of Ceylon, no opportunity 
was omitted by his exeellency of doing 
honour to the royal master he repre- 
sented, or the highly favoured count 

which had given him birth. 

The instances would be too nume- 
rous’ for particular detail. But the 
same laudable and becoming and ho- 
nourable motive was seen to operate 
on one occasion which deserves record, 
A system of slavery, but in some 
slight respects differing from that of 
the West Indian system, had for ages 
existed in the country. It had been 
encouraged both by the Portuguese 
and the Dutch governments, and by a 
just law of heaven it has amply repaid 
its obligations, in its effects on the 
colonial character of those nations. 
Governor Brownrigg was too much of 
the Briton and the soldier, to contem- 

ate with complacency the everlast- 
ing continuance of such a system. 
And when, by the zealous and honour- 
able exertions of a few benevolent in- 
dividuals, (at the head of whom it 
would be an act of ingratitude not to 
place the right honourable Sir Alex- 
ander Johnstone, at that time the chief 
justice,) the principal slave owners 
had become favourable to the cause of 
gradual emancipation ; the 12th of Au- 
gust was adopted as the memorable 
day on which to announce the com- 
mencement of the operation of that 
desirable measure. All children of 
slaves born after that day are declared 
to be free. 

The annexation of the Kandyan pro- 
vinces to the old European territory, 
had, from the first, appeared an object 
exceedingly desirable in the estima- 
tion of General Brownrigg. He there- 
fore sought, by every means within his 
reach, to obtain information as to the 
production and resources of that im- 
portant part of the island; and the 
consequence was, an increased con- 
viction that it would not prove a bar- 
ren and fruitless conquest. Profiting 
by the failures of preceding command- 
ers, he turned his attention to the 
means most likely to preserve his peo- 
ple from the sickly effects of a climate 
so different from that of the maritime 
districts, and which had been so fatal 
to the European constitution. For 
above two years he was occupied in 
various preparations, in conjunction 
with others well versed in such mat- 
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ters; and in adapting the dress and 
appointments of the troops to meet the 
physical evils with which they would 
have to contend, in the event of 
any fresh act of aggression on the 
part of the Kandyan sovereign, which 
would provoke an invasion of his ter- 
ritories. 

Such were the principles of tyranny 
and cruelty by which that hateful des- 
pot suffered himself to be led, that 
pretexts were not wanting, even from 
motives of common humanity, to at- 
tempt his removal from the throne he 
had so polluted by blood and crime. 
But pgrsonal feeling would not have 
been a sufficient justification of sucha 
measure ; or an English governor, in 
such circumstances, might have plead- 
ed the unavenged fate of his murdered 
fellow-soldiers, who, twelve years 
before, relying on a treaty formed with 
the same monster, had been seized, in 
their false security, and either butch- 
ered in their beds of sickness, or led 
forth, one by one, to a brutal and hu- 
nniliating execution! Brave men! 
your blood, thus treacherously shed, 
was a price sufficient for your country 
to have paid for the sceptre of such an 
assassin. Every inch of his territory 
became ours, after such a payment in 
English life! But in addition to that 
outrage, proclaimed by the laws of 
nations to be an act of outlawry, the 
forbearance of General Brownrigg 
permitted even an unavenged wrong 
on the persons of some of our native 
merchants, who having gone, as usual, 
to trade with the subjects of the Kan- 
dyan king, were, by his orders, bar- 
barously mutilated, and sent back to 
the seat of government, on the coast, 
with mangled bodies, and their own 
noses and ears suspended round their 
necks! 

About the same time, a Kandyan, of 
high distinction, came under the dis- 
pleasure of the king. The intriguing 
and ambitious disposition of the man 
might possibly have given him sufli- 
cient cause of displeasure ; but his re- 
venge was horrible. The offender fled, 
in apprehension of personal danger ; 
the king had his unoffending and un- 
happy wife seized, to become the 
vietim of his sanguinary vengeance. 
Every indignity was shewn her; three 
of her children were beheaded in her 
presence; and, seated in one of his 
palaces, the sovereign gratified him- 
self with the spectacle of thé mother 





being compelled to pound, in a mortar, 
the head of the youngest, an infant of 
a few weeks old. Torn from the bosom 
of the mother, the milk it had drawn 
into its mouth mingled with its blood 
as it lay in the mortar! This almost 
diabolical scene was followed by the 
death of the poor woman ; to whose 
sufferings a period was put, by being 
thrown into a small lake, near her own 
house: her eldest daughter, and only 
surviving child, shared this fate with 
her. The distracted husband and 
father pressed to Columbo, and telling 
his tale of wo, implored the protection 
of the English governor. And though 
a public reception could not be given 
him, yet, as an unfortunate man, he 
was allowed to find a shelter in our 
territory. 

The tyranny of the Kandyan king, 
though horrible, was nevertheless not 
viewed as a legitimate cause for de- 
claring war; and his cruelty towards 
our native merchants, though grossly 
insulting to our national character, 
was not allowed to excite our retalia- 
tion. Sir Robert Brownrigg, however, 
continued to receive such indications 
of his hostile disposition, as to stimu- 
late him to make every preliminary 
arrangement, in order to be ready to 
meet any aggression on our territory. 
A cordon of posts had been formed 
round the Kandyan kingdom ; so that; 
on the occurrence of such a proceed- 
ing, our troops, by a simultaneous 
movement, might proceed to occupy 
it. A watchful eye was kept on his 
motions ; and no sooner did his sol- 
diers cross the boundaries with a show 
of defiance, in attempting to attack the 
post, than the British troops poured 
in upon them. 

As for the Kandyan king, he had 
felt so confident of the timidity of the 
English government—and consequent- 
ly of his own security—in view of the 
failure of 1803, and the massacre of the 
little force at that time left in Kandy, 
that he thought of nothing, on his own 
part, but aggressions and insults, 
which would meet with no resistance 
from us. When he was told of the 
British troops having gained the 
strong, and, as he supposed, impreg- 
nable, pass of Balani, he utterly dis- 
believed it, and, in frantic rage, order- 
ed the unfortunate messenger of the 
unwelcome intelligence to be impaled! 
Such was the fate of each succeeding 
messenger, till the troops, headed by 
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Sir Robert Brownrigg, were close to 
his capital, and he fled to what he 
hoped would have proved his strong 
hold. A small detachment, immedi- 
ately in advance of the general, beheld 
the appalling sight of twelve human 
beings, exposed to the birds and 
beasts of prey, impaled by the road 
side. Some of them were already 
nearly devoured; and one poor crea- 
ture had the expression of agony still 
writhing upon his countenance. 

The kingdom was yielded, by con- 
vention, to the governor. The wretch- 
ed despot was soon taken, and sent 
prisoner to Columbo ; from whence he 
was conveyed, in a man-of-war, to 
Madras; and is now, at this moment, 
a prisoner in the strong fortress of 
Vellore. 

It was generally supposed that the 
Kandyan country was a complete 
forestand jungle, producing only small 
dry grain, and but very little rice; and 
that the extreme unhealthiness of the 
climate made any attempt to take 
possession of it a fatal and useless 
undertaking. Nor did some persons 
fail thus to prejudge the measure, who 
had adopted these ideas without mak- 
ing proper inquiry. On public ques- 
tions of importance, it is frequently 
the case, that a difference of opinion is 
found to prevail; and some who were 
unfavourable to the attempt of the 
Kandyan conquest, had so far alarmed 
the government at home, as to produce 
a positive order to “‘ abandon all idea 
of entering the Kandyan kingdom, as 
a measure to be deprecated, and to 
withdraw the troops.”” Fortunately, 
those directions did not arrive until 
after Sir Robert Brownrigg had at- 
tained the complete possession of the 
country, without the loss of a single 
life, and when every thing promised to 
answer his most sanguine expecta- 
tions. Had the governor not beena 
man most firm of purpose, when he 
had reason to think his opinion formed 
on good grounds, he must have been 
deterred from that undertaking, which 
now itis his pride, under divine Pro- 
vidence, to aes so happily accom- 
plished. 

The beneficial effects of the posses- 
sion of the interior were soon felt, as 
well by the inhabitants themselves, as 
also by the population of the maritime 
districts. The cinnamon gardens of 
the old country were almost worn 
out, and could not have furnished two- 





thirds of the annual supply to fulfil the 
contract with the India Company. The 
Kandyan gardens being now laid 
open, enabled, not only the usual 
quantity to be cut, but as much more 
as made up the annual deficiency 
which had, of necessity, taken place 
in the Company’s contract. In this 
way, upon the instant, £50,000 was 
gained by the conquest of Kandy. 
The immediate advance of the reve- 
nue, arising from the trade which be- 
gan with the Columbo merchants, &c. 
afforded a gratifying proof that it was 
not a fruitless conquest; and the re- 
markable health of the troops, for the 
first three years, proved, that the as- 
surances of the balefulness of the 
climate had been founded on errone- 
ous principles; in fact, gentlemen 
not unfrequently removed from Co- 
lumbo to Kandy, to enjoy a cooler and 
more bracing air. The Kandyan mode 
of cultivating their rice is superior to 
that of the Singhalese. The beef, fed 
on their large plains, proved superior 
to what was procurable at Columbo; 
and the soldiers were so amply and 
comfortably supplied, that to be quar- 
tered in Kandy, even by a removal 
from the maritime districts, was con- 
sidered an advantage. 

The governor was detained at his 
new head-quarters for some months, 
making the necessary arrangements 
for the future government of the 
country. During this time, various 
unexpected advantages and resources 
developed themselves, to increase dai- 
ly his unalloyed gratification at his 
success; and when he returned to 
Columbo, after having attained this 
bloodless conquest of so rich an ad- 
dition to the British crown, he had 
not one feeling of regret to damp the 
satisfaction of his heart. In his pro- 
gress, along line of people were eager 
to express their joy, and to hail his 
success and safety: the native mer- 
chants rejoicing that the avenues of 
trade had been thrown open, to their 
incalculable benefit; others, that he 
had added glory to the British name, 
in the rescue of thousands from the 
hands of a ruthless tyrant; and all, 
to see one who had so greatly endeared 
himself, by his exertions for the pub- 
lic good, return to the capital under 
such happy circumstances. The gen- 
tlemen of the colony, and some even 
of the oldest inhabitants, went out to 
meet the governor at the barriers; 
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and the ladies who thronged the 
houses of the principal streets greeted 
him with their congratulations as he 
passed to the king’s house. It will 
be long before the interesting scenes 
of that joyous day can be forgotten. 

For nearly three years the utmost 
tranquillity, propriety, and good health 
existed in the Kandyan provinces. 
The seasons were so propitious, that 
feelings of superstitious gratitude 
were excited in the breasts of the na- 
tives, who imputed such blessings to 
‘‘being under the protection of the 
English, and enjoying the favour of 
their gods.” The people loudly ex- 
pressed their happiness at being freed 
from their tyrant. To those who 
from their birth have been under the 

ard of the English laws, it is 
scarcely possible to convey an idea 
of the comfort, and sense of security, 
experienced by the poor Kandyans, 
on their transfer to British rule. Ex- 
pressions of grateful attachment to 
the new order of things were very fre- 
uent. The native poets celebrated 
the praises of Britannia, with her fos- 
tering care of her daughter Ceylonia, 
in various curious forms of composi- 
tion. And among all her sons of re- 
nown, not one, of course, was so fre- 
uently a subject of poetical panegy- 
ric as the benevolent and conquering 
poveemer, who had given law, and li- 
rty, and comfort to their native 
country. 

This peacefal and gratifying current 
of affairs, however, experienced a pain- 
fal interruption, through the influence 
of the intrigues of a few of the Kandy- 
an chiefs, to whom our system seem- 
ed too liberal ; as it gave them fewer 
epportunities of oppressing their in- 
feriors than they possessed in a more 
arbitrary state of things. In the year 
1818 a cause of property between two 
chiefs was decided (according to their 
own laws) against the defendant. The 
individual nonsuited was a man of the 
highest rank ; he had been a particu- 
lar favourite of the late king, and was 
but little accustomed to control. He 
retired from the court of justice, ac- 
knowledging the equity of the deci- 
sion, and bowing submissively to the 
governor, who presided. But imme- 
diately turning to his followers, he 
said to them, “ This. English govern- 
ment may be very just; but it does 
not suit us Kandyans.” From that 





moment hints were given to the go- 
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vernment of secret preparations for 
rebellion, and of an intention to set 
up a native pretender to the Kandyan 
throne. 

The chiefs, who were now in habits 
of social intercourse at Columbo, had 
every advantage of becoming ac- 
quainted with the peaceful and un- 
suspecting state of the public mind 
there, in relation to affairs of the in- 
terior provinces; and it was not un- 
known by them, that, from the recent 
reductions, the military force had been 
considerably weakened: so that when 
they deemed themselves to be suflici- 
ently prepared, they confidently broke 
out in a sanguinary rebellion, which 
lasted for fifteen months. Yet was 
this not a war of the people. The 
chiefs, who had been the principal 
medium of communication betweer: 
our government and the people, hav- 
ing by the terms of the convention 
still much of their old feudal influence 
over them, made use of them, against 
their private wishes, as the unpartici- 
pating instruments of their intrigues. 

Upon the termination of this rebel- 
lion, in the suppression of which our 
troops evinced so much energy, in the 
midst of a most harassing mode of 
warfare, Kandy was then considered 
a conquered country; and the admi- 
nistration of its affairs brought more 
completely under the principles of 
British law and usage. As the Kan- 
dyan chiefs were not in circumstances 
to prescribe their own terms, so their 
ungrateful unfaithfulness to. their own 
original convention put it out of the 
question that they should expect the 
same delicacy of measures which had 
been uniformly observed towards them. 
And having been defeated by a force 
so comparatively small, when their 
own local advantages for insurrection 
had been so great, their unquiet dis- 
positions became subdued by the im- 
possibility of collecting forces to carry 
on their nefarious designs, after the 
inhabitants, by the appointment of 
European residents and magistrates 
over them, had been brought more 
immediately into contact and inter- 
course with ourselves. A gratifying 
proof of this was afforded in a subse- 
quent attempt at disturbance, disco- 
vered to our government by the natives 
themselves, before any open hostilities 
had commenced ; and the ringleaders 
were brought into head-quarters. 

( To be concluded in our next. ) 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE BEING OF A 


GOD. 
(Continued from col. 905.) 
“SKETCHES OF PROOFS A POSTERIORI. 
“* Recapitulation of the preceding 
Propositions. 

“TI, In the argument @ priori, in 
order to demonstrate the being of a 
Gop, it was attempted to prove, that 
there must haye been a Being whose 
non-existence is impossible. In ar- 
guing on this subject it has been 
shewn, 

“1. That this Being was unorigi- 
nated, 

“2, That all His attributes must 
also be unoriginated. 

** 3, That these attributes must be 
unlimited, and absolutely perfect. 

“4, That this Being must exist 
every where, in the same manner He 
does any where. 

** &, That he is simple and uncom- 
pounded ; not consisting of parts, nor 
of whole; nor of magnitude, nor of 
quantity. 

“6. That He must possess intelli- 
gence and power unlimited; and all 
other attributes that are in themselves 
absolute perfections. 

‘7, That there cannot be in the 
universe any more than one such un- 
originated, simple, and infinite Being. 

“© 8, That all things owe their ex- 
istence to this First Cause ; operat- 
ing, not according to any kind of ne- 
cessity, but according to its own free 
will, 

“9. That as, in all His operations, 
all His attributes must concur and 
combine; so all the works of His 
hands must’bear the impress of wis- 
dom and goodness; of that wisdom 
which consists in making a right use 
of knowledge and power; i.e. using 
both beneficially ; of that goodness 
which consists in being pleased with 
communicating happiness to others. 

“ Hence may be deduced CREA- 
TION ; the plan of which proceeded 
from His wisdom ; the execution from 
His power ; and the result, a proof of 
His goodness. 

“‘ From these data we might pron, 
ceed, to prove the being of a God, 
and His Ccomlianss and moral go- 


vernment of the world, 4 posteriori, 
i.e. arguing from the effects to the 
Cause. 

« And, first, a Being of infinite wis- 
dom must be expected te form His 
works so, as to evidence that wisdom, 

No. 70.—VoL. VI, 
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in their multiplicity, variety, internal 
structure, arrangement, connexions, 
and dependencies; and, consequent- 
ly, that these works must be in many 
respects inscrutible to man, And 
this, as they are His works, must be 
one of their characteristics. 

‘* Whether there be any other kind 
of beings than spiritual and material, 
and such as are of a mixed nature, we 
cannot tell: but we have no ideas of 
any other kinds, nor can we conceive 
the possibility of the existence of any 
other; as we have no ideas of any 
figure that is not formed of straight or 
curved lines, or a mixture of both. 

“* God, the uncreated Spirit, mani- 
fests Himself by material substances. 
Created spirits must be manifested 
in the same way; and, though matter 
may exist without spirit, and. spirit 
without matter; yet, without the ‘lat- 
ter, spirit cannot become manifest. 
Hence matter appears to have been 
created for the use of spirit, or intel- 
lectual beings. 

“‘ Creation, in general, demonstrates 
the being of a God. 

*¢ The SOLAR SYSTEM, and plurality 
of worlds; magnitude, distances, ve- 
locity, and gravity, of the celestial 
bodies; projectile and centripetal 
forces; centre of gravity; ellipsis ; 
double and treble motion ; attraction ; 
all demonstrate the wisdom, power, 
and goodness, of God. 

““ VEGETATION.—Plants ; trees ; cir- 
culation of nutritious juices ; compo- 
sition of ligneous fibres; dissolution 
and regeneration of terrestrial pro- 
ductions. 

“PRESERVATION of genera and 
species, demonstrations of infinite 
skill, and of the wisest and most be- 
neficent Providence. 

“* Man.—Life; nutrition; sleep ; 
the senses, particularly vision; and 
muscular motion; each furnishes a 
series of irresistible arguments, 

“ The HEART, and the circulation of 
the blood, afford the most striking 
proofs: and, on this point let, the 
reader particularly fix his attention. 

“In a healthy state, the heart 
makes eighty pulsations in a minute ; 
and it is calculated that from two 
ounces to two ounces and a half of 
blood are expelled into the aorta at 
each pulsation; consequently, at least 
nine thousand six hundred ounces 
will be thrown into the aorta in an 
hour, which would amount to one 
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thousand four hundred and forty 
pounds in one day! 

“ At each pulsation, this quantam 
of blood is propelled eight inches, 
which amounts to fifty feet in a mi- 
nute! The quantity of blood in a hu- 
man body is, on an avetage, about 
Rist | pounds, and passes through the 
h about twenty-three times in the 
space of one hour. 

a veipnt of fifty pounds, hung to 
the foot, the leg laid across the oppo- 
site knee, was raised by the action of 
the ies avhage & Allowing for 
the distance from the centre of mo- 
tion, this proves that the heart must 
posstss a power of at least 400/bs! 

“ The blood circulates by pressare 
from behind, occasioned by the action 
of the heart; which pressure, having 
propelled it, according to the laws of 
gravity, to the extremities, reconducts 
it, contrary to those laws, back to the 
heart. How is this effected? It has 
been supposed, that the ARTERIES 
contribute much to the circulation of 
the blood; were it even so, it would 
be onperatively useless, as they 
cease where such an auxiliary power 
is most wanting, at the extremities, 
where their anastomosis with the veins 
takes place; and the veins are not 
supposed to possess any such propel- 
ling power. 

“ But that the arteries possess no 


such power, Bichat has proved by the 


following experiment, He took the 
arm of a déad man, placed it in warm 
water, inserted one end of a tube in 
the brachial artery, and the other end 
in the carotid artery of a living dog: 
the blood circulated in the dead arm, 
the pulse of which beat regularly by 
the action of the heart of the livin 
animal. Is there not a wondrous an 
espécial providence of God, by which 
this is effected ? 

“« Others have attributed the pulsa- 
tion of the heart itself to the stimu- 
lating nature of the blood. Bichat 
has disproved this by the following 
experiments :— 

“1, Expose the heart of an animal, 
and empty it; apply a stimulus to its 
muscles, and it will dilate, and con- 
tract, as if it were full. 

“2. Puncture all the large vessels 


connected with the heart, so as to: 


empty it entirely; and the alternate 
contractions and dilations will con- 
tinue for some time, notwithstanding 
the total absence of the blood. 





“3, Remove two hearts of equal 
bulk from two living animals; place 
the fingers in the ventricles of the one, 
and grasp the other in the opposite 
hand, and it will be found that the 
effort of the latter in its dilation, is as 
forcible as the other in its contrac- 
tion. 

“ Incessant action of the heart.— 
Its unweariedness.—What exhausts 
all other muscles, appears to increase 
its action and its force! Can any per- 
son conceive how it is possible that a 
muscle can be in incessant action for 
threescore, fourscore, or a hundred 
years, without any kind of weariness? 
There is nothing in nature that can 
well explain this. Over its motion 
the mind has no power. This is wise- 
ly ordered ; as many, in momentary 
fits of caprice, despair, and passion, 
would suspend the circulation, and 
thus put an end to their lives, 

“ Providence; or the osconomical 
government of Gop, in the provision 
for men and animals.—Never too 
much; never to6' little: the produce 
of the earth being ever in proportion 
to the consumers; and the consuniers 
to that produce. 

“* Redemption.—1. As all things are 
intimately known to God; He must 
know wherein their happiness con- 
sists; and may, from His goodness, 
be expected to make every provision 
for that happiness. 

“2, Every sentient creature is ca- 
pable of happiness or misery. 

“3. No creature can chaose a state 
of misery for itself, because no crea- 
ture can desire to be unhappy. 

“4. Tf any being could choose that 
state for another, he must be led to it 
by some motive which may make it 
eligible or desirable ; and this must 
spring from his envy, jealousy, fear, 
or a conviction that the wretchedness 
of the other will contribute to his own 
happiness. Nohe. of these can exist 
in God, the Creator; consequently, 
He mast be supposed to have made 
man for happiness. His counsels ne- 
ver change ; and, therefore, when mah 
had fallen, He provided him a Savi- 
our: this might be naturally expected 
from His infinite benevolence. 

“‘ The moral changes made in sin- 
ners, proofs of the being, agency, 
goodness, and presence, of God. 

“ Man’s existence is a proof of the 
Being of God: he feels himself to be 
the effect of a Cause, and that Cause 
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to be wise, powerful, and good. 
There is evidently no cause in nature 
capable of producing such an effect, 
for no operation of nature can pro- 
duce mind or intellect ; the wonderful 
structure of the body, and the aston- 
ishing powers of the mind, equally 
prove that God is our Maker, and 
that in Him we live, move, and have 
our being.” 
( To be concluded in our next. ) 
RB 


IDOLATRY, 
(Extracted from the Writings of the Rev. R. 
Hall, of Leicester.) 
IpoLaTRyY is not to be looked upon as 
a mere speculative error, respecting 
the object of worship, of little or no 
practical efficacy. Its hold upon the 
mind of a fallen creature is most tena- 
cious, its operation most extensive. 
It is a corrupt practical institution, 
involving a whole system of sentiments 
and manners, which perfectly moulds 
and transforms its yotaries. Itmodi- 


fies human nature in every aspect un- 
der which it can be contemplated, be- 
ing intimately blended and incorpo- 
rated with all its perceptions of good 
and eyil, with all its infirmities, pas- 


sions, and fears, 

That the true religion should dege- 
nerate into idolatry, is easily to be ac- 
counted for, from the known principles 
of human nature, because such dete- 
rioration is aided by its corruptions, 
flatters its strongest propensities, and 
artfully adapts itself to whatever is 
feeble, sensitive, and voluptaous in 
the character of the species. 

As it is easy to descend from an 
eleyation which it is difficult to climb, 
to fall from the adoration of the Su- 
preme Being, to the worship of idols, 
demands no effort. Idolatry is strongly 
intrenched in the corruptions, and 
tified by the weakness, of human na- 
ture. Hence, we find all nations have 
sunk into it in succession, frequently 
in opposition to the strongest remon- 
strances of inspired pripeets while 
we have no example in history of 
the world, of a single city, family, 
or individaal, who has renounced it 
through the mere operation of unas- 
sisted reason: such is the fatal pro- 
pensity of mankind to that enormity. 
It is the yeil of the covering, cast over 
all flesh, which nothing but the efful- 
gence of revelation has picrced. The 
true religion satisfies and enlarges the 


Idolatry. 
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reason, but militates against the incli- 
nations of men, Resting on a few 
sublime truths, addre to the un- 
derstanding and con ice, affording 
few distinct images to fancy, and 
no indulgeneies to the passions, it can 
only be planted and preserved by a 
continual efflux from its divine Author, 
of whose spirituality and elevation it 
so largely partak :s. 

Its character in India.—In acountry 
like India, where it has been estab- 
lished for ages, its ramifications are 80 
extensive, as to come into contact 
with every mode, and every incident, 
of life. Scarcely a day or an hour 
passes with an Hindoo, in which, by 
the abstinencics it enjoins, and the 
ceremonies it prescribes, he is not re- 
minded of his religion ; it meets him at 
every turn, presses like the atmosphere 
on all sides, and holds him by a thou- 
sand invisible chains. By incessantly 
admonishing him of something which 
he must do, or ing which he 
must forbear, it becomes the strongest 
of his actiye habits; while the malti- 
plicity of objects of worship, distin- 
guished by an infinite yariety in their 
character and exploits, is sufficient to 
fill the whole sphere of his imagination. 
In the indolent repose, which his con- 
stitution and climate incline him to 
indulge, be suffers his fancy to wander 
without limit, amidst scenes of volup- 
taous enjoyment, or objects of terror 
and dismay; while revolving the his- 
tory of his gods, he conceives himself 
involved in holy contemplations.— 
There is not a vicious passion he can 
be disposed to cherish, nor a crime he 
can be tempted to commit, for which 
he may not find a sanction and an 
example in the legends of his gods. 
Though the system of polytheism, 
established in India, considered in an 
argumentative light, is beneath con- 
—_ being destitute of the least 
shadow of proof, as well as all coher- 
ence in its principles; yet viewed as . 
an instrament of establishing a des- 
potic empire over the mind; nothing, 
it must be acknowledged, was ever 
more artfully contrived ; not to men- 
tion the distinction of casts, which is 
obviously adapted to fix and perpetu- 
ate every other institution. 


[Whatever may he said to the contrary by 
specolative Philosophers, the aniversal spread 
of idolatry proves that man instinctively ac- 
knowledges a power superior to his own.]} 
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A CALENDAR OF THE PRopucTIONS, WEATHER, &c. OF THE HoLy LaAnpD, 
WITH Auhccounr OF THE FestTivats, Fasts, &c. oF THE HEBREWS. 


It would be utterly useless to enter into an enumeration of the benefits to be 
derived from a calendar of this nature.. It must be obvious to every one, at 
all interested in such studies, that a regular account of the various times and 
seasons, and remarkable natural events, of the year ; the prevailing nature of 
the climate, the changes of the weather, and the peculiar fruits and produc- 
tions of each season, are absolutely necessary in order to give a right concep- 
tion of the habits and employments, and particular duties, of the inhabitants 
of any country ; of their expectations as to the seasons which they consider 
jikely to occur; and of those numerous occupations which depend entirely 
upon the various vicissitudes of seed-time and harvest, cold and heat, summer 
and winter. Such an account cannot fail to be interesting, whatever country 
is the subject of it. But the mind is in the highest degree delighted with 
every circumstance connected with that land, which as Christians we must 
venerate, and regard as having been the scene of events the most noble and 
important, the most interesting and advantageous to the whole human race, in 
all ages and in all countries of the world ; that land, 


** Over whose acres walk’d those blessed feet, 
Which eighteen handred years ago were nail’d, 
For our advantage, to the bitter cross.” 


It might be difficult, perhaps impossible, to give a general account of the 
seasons and weather, with the particular productions of each month, here in 
England. But in Palestine the case is different, as the changes of the year 
are there much more stated and regular than with us. 

It is not, however, to be expected that the climate should be uniform in all 
parts of the country. Being diversified with mountains and valleys, parched 
plains and well-watered lands, a variation is necessarily caused in (ve degree 
of cold or heat, of fecundity or sterility. ‘‘ From Tripoli to Sidon, the country 
is much colder than the rest of the coast further to the north, and to the south, 
and its seasons are less regular. The same remark applies to the mountainous 
parts of Judea, where the vegetable productions are much later than on the 
sea coast, or in the vicinity of Gaza. From its lofty situation, the air of 
Saphet, in Galilee, is so fresh and cool, that the heats are scarcely felt there 
during the summer ; though in the neighbouring countries, particularly at the 
foot of mount Tabor, and in the plain of Jericho, the heat is intense. Gene- 
rally speaking, however, the atmosphere is mild ; the summers are commonly 
dry, and intensely hot: intensely hot days, however, are frequently suc- 
ceeded by intensely cold nights ; and it is to these sudden vicissitudes, and 
their consequent effects on the human frame, that Jacob refers, when he 
‘says, that in the day the drought consumed him, end the frost by night. 
Gen. xxxi. 40.”* 


The most convenient form for communicating such information, appears to 
be by tabular arrangement ; since by this means the eye takes in the whole 
at one view. As, however the necessary limits of such a method preclude the 
ee, of giving a full account of various circumstances which may pro- 

ably be unknown to many readers, I have adopted the present plan, subjoining 
an account of what required explanation or illustration. The first hint of this 
calendar was given by that in Mr. Bickersteth’s excellent ‘‘ Scripture Help.” 
By inserting in one column the contents of three of his colamns, I have been 
enabled to give a much fuller account of the weather, &c. than I have seen in 
any other calendar. When this was nearly finished, I met with a similar one 
in the “Investigator” for July, but as I already had inserted all the articles that 
it contains in my own calendar, the only use I could make of that was, in 
abridging a few of the articles. The materials are drawn chiefly from Buhle’s 
Account, affixed to Calmet’s Dictionary, and the list of the feasts, &c. in the 
same work, together with some of the works referred to in the former. 


* Horne’s Introd. to the Crit, Study of the Scriptares, vol. iii. p. 28. 
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TIZRI, the 1st ciwil month, Tth sacred ditto, has 30 days, and answers to*the moon of SEPTEMBER. 


FEASTS, FASTS, ETC. 


1. Feast of trampets. Lev. xxiii. 34. Numb. 
xxix. 1, 2. 

3. Fast for Gedaliah’s death. 2 Kings xxv. 
25. Jer. xli. 2. Also the abolition of 
the use of written contracts. 

7. Fastfor the golden calf, and God’s sentence 
against Israel. Ex. xxxii. 6,7, 8, 34. 

10. Day of atonement, or fast of Ashura. Lev. 
xvi. 29—31; xxiii. 27—32. 

15. Feast of tabernacles, or of in-gathering. 
First-fraits of wine and oil offered. Lev. 
xxiii. 34A—43. 

23. Rejoicing for the delivery of the law: Also 
the dedication of Sol *"s templ 
1 Kings viii. 65, 66. 





WEATHER, PRODUCTIONS, ETC. 


In September the days _very hot, the 
nights very cold. Rain the end of the 
month. m is same as at the 
latter end of August, 85° or 86°, except that it 


rises higher in the afternoon. In rainy weather 
it falls 3° or 4°, till it gets down to 65°; bat 
one day’s variation does not exceed 3° or 4°; 
and when it rains 1° or 2°. Ploughing and 
sowing begin. Ripe dates, pomegranates, 
citrons, oranges, pears, plums, Se 
The charnubi yields ripe pods, and ye 
tus fruit, like nuts or acorns, from whence glue 
is obtained. Cotton is gathered ripe. Simoom 
sometimes blows in Nubia. 


MARCHESVAN, the 2d civil month, 8th sacred ditto, has 29 days, and answers to the moon cf 
OcTOBER. 


6. A fast for the putting out of Zedekiah’s 
eyes, by Nebuchadnezzar, after he had 
slain his children in bis presence. 2 Kings 
xxv.7. Jer. lii. 10. 

19. Fast on Monday and Tuesday, and the 
Monday following, to expiate faults com- 
mitted on occasion of the feast of taber- 
nacles. In this month the Jews prayed 
for the rain, which they call jore, or the 
autumnal rains, which was very season- 
able for the seed. 


Seed time commences at the beginning of 
October. Heat abated, but still great in the 
day-time. The mercury in the morning stands 
generally, before the rain, at 72°. It does not 
rise in the afternoon above 5° or 6°. After the 
rains it descends gradually to 60°. The vari- 
ation of one day seldom, on rainy days never, 
exceeds 3° or 4°, Sometimes the rainy season 
begins, (the early or former rains, Deut. xi. 10. 
Hosea vi. 3. Joel ii-23. James v.7-) Wheat 
and barley, cicer sativam, common lentil, pur- 
ple flowering garden spurge, small smooth- 
podded vetch, sesamum, green-rinded melon, 
anguria, small cucumber, fennel, fenugreek, 
at ee ae, ~ aw nowt Es i 

a tree iar to Palestine, Syria, 'ypt,) 
bears fait not unlike leoumaien . Chavabs 
presents its pods. Olives and pomegranates 
are ripe- Jericho rose blows. The latter 
grapes, cotton, lettuces, endives, cresses, wild 
chervil, spinage, beet, and garden and wild 
artichoke, are gathered. Simoom sometimes 
blows in Nubia. 


CISLEU, the 3d civil month, 9th sacred ditto, has 30 days, and answers to the moon of NOVEMBER. 


3. A feast in memory of the destraction of the 
idols, which the Gentiles had placed in 
the courts, but which the Asmoneans 
overthrew. 

6. A fast in memory of the book of Jere- 
miah, torn and burnt by Jehoiakim. Jer. 
xxxvi- 23. 

7. A fast in memory of the death of Herod 
the Great. 

21. The feast of mount Gerizim- 

25. The renewing of the Temple by Judas Mac- 
cabeus. 1 Maco. iv.52. 2 Macc. ii. 16. 
John x. 22. 


If the rains are not yet fallen, they vertainly 
fallin November. Heat abated, but still very 
violent in the day-time, but nights are very 
cold. Winds blow chiefly from the N. but 
seldom with violence. The mercury, as the 
month advances, gradually falls from 60° to 
50°. The variation of one day is not more than 
from 2° to 5°. Le anagem pang obey 
— sowin corn. are 
this month. e trees retain their leaves till 
the middle of November. At Aleppo the vint- 
age lasts till the 15th of November- Simoom 
sometimes blows in Nubia. 


TEBETH, the 4th civil month, 10th sacred ditto, has 29 days, and answers to the moon of DECEMBER. 


8. A fast, because of the translation of the 
law out of Hebrew into Greek. 
10, A fast in memory of the siege of Jerusa- 
lem by Nebuchadnezzar. 2 Kings xxv, 1. 
28. A feast in memory of the exclusion of the 
Saddacees out of the Sanhedrim, where 
they had all the power in the time of 
Alexander Janudus. 





Winter commences at the ing of De- 
cember. From December 12 to January 20 is 
the coldest part of the year. Rain is more 
common than snow, Winds seldom violent, 
blow from E. or N. When east winds blow, 
the weather is dry, though they sometimes 
bring mist and hoar frost, and are accompanied 
with storms. The mercury usually stands all 


the month at 46°. It frequently gets up 3° in 
the afternoon, if there be no rain. and 
pulse are sown, Su 
cut down this mon’ 
and herbs springin 
Arabs drive their 
into the plains. 


Corn 
-canes ripen, and are 
at Cyprus. The grass 
up alter the rains, the 
ocks from the mountains 
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POLILALEL AL OL OTE ECE? errr 


SHEBETH, the Sth civilmonth, 11th sacred ditto, has 30 days, and answers to the moon of JANUARY. 


FEASTS, FASTS, ETC, 






2. Rejoicing fog the death of king Alexander 
Janu evemy to the Pharisees, 
4, or 5, Fast death of the elders, who 


succeeded Joshua. Judges ii- 10. 

15- The beginning of the year of trees. 

22- Feast for the death of Niskalenus, 

23- Fast for the war of the ten tribes against 
that of Benjamin. Judgesxx- 

29, Memorial of Antiochas Epiphanes’ death, 
1 Mace: yi- 1. 


WEATHER, PRODUCTIONS, ETC. 

The cold in January is sometimes extreme. 
Snow falls (if at all) about the middle of the 
month. Rain, in heavy showers, at night. 
Winds gentle, and chiefly from N- or E- In 
the morning the mercary is generally between 
40° and 46°, and does not rise above 3° or 4° 
in the afternoon, and on rainy days not above 
1° or 2°, and sometimes remains the same all 
day. Towards the latter end of the month, 
when the sky is clear, the heat is oppressive, 
All kinds of corn sown. Beans blossom. Has- 


ongnt says, the trees are inleaf at the beginning of January. Russell says, not till the latter 


of February. The almond tree blossoms 


earliest, sometimes before it is in leaf. If the 


winter be mild, the winter fig is found. Misletoe, the cotton tree, cauliflower, hyacinth, violet, 
talip, wormwood, anemonies, ranunculases, and colchicas appear this month. 


ADAR,®* the Gth civil month, 12th sacred ditto, has 29 days, and answers to the moon of FEBRUARY. 


7- Fast for the death of Moses. 

13. Esther’s fast: probably in memory of that 
in Esther iv. 16: also, feast for the death 
ofNicanor. 1 Mac, vii.44. 2 Mac. xv, 30. 

14,16. The feast of Purim, or Lots. Esth. ix. 21. 

15. The half shekel is paid in cities on 15th, ia 
the Temple on 25th Adar. Ex. xxx, 13. 

23. = of Zerubbabel’s temple. Ezra 
vi- 16. 

* When the year consists of 13 Janar months, 

they place here, by way of intercalation, 
the 2d Adar, or, Ve-Adar. 


the month. Peach-trees and apple-trees in blo 


fi 


Gold season commences at the beginning of 
February. All that has been said of the winter 
holds good for this month too, except that to- 
wards the latter end, at least in the S, parts, 
the snows and colds are observed to cease. 
Chiefly remarkable for rain. For the first 14 
days the mercury is usaally between 42° and 
47°. In the afternoon it does not rise above 
19, 2°, or 39; afterwards it rises gradually to 
50°, Latter crops appear above ground. Bar- 
ley is sometimes sown till the middle of Feb. 
Beans acquire a husk, and may be gathered all 
spring. Chick-pease blossom about the end of 


ssom. Cauliflowers, a geraniam, 

or orane’s bill, early Aleppo daisy, meadow saffron, flower-de-lis, meadow daffodil, 

ox-e ° purple stinkipg archangel, fumitory, muscari, spring crocus, and ranunculuses, are 
m 


snowdrop, 


NIZAN or ABIB, the Tth civil month, the Ist sacred ditto, has 30 days, and answers to the moon 


of MaRcH. 


1. Fast for the death of the children of Aaron, 


v. x, 1,2. 

10. Fast for Miriam’s death, (Namb. xx. 1.) 
and for scarcity of water in the desert of 
Kadesh, (Numb. xx. 2.) also the passage 
of the Jordan, and the provision of a lamb 
for the passover. 

14. Paschal lamb killed inthe evening. Leaven 

away. 

15. = Passover: first day of unleavened 


read. 

16. Sheaf of barley, gathered on the 14th, after 
sunset, is as the first-fruits of the 
harvest. 

21, End of Passover, and feast of unleavened 


bread. 
26. Fast for Joshua’s death. 
29. Prayera offered for the rain of the spring. 


Rain, with thunder and hail. Heat exces- 
sive. In the middle of March, the mercury 
stands at 52°, towards the latter end, between 
56° and 58°. In the beginning of the month, 
it does not rise above 5° in the afternoon, and 
towards the end, 8° or 9°. Rivers swell from 
the rain and thawed snow. Earthquakes some- 
times felt. Very little wheat in the ear. Bar- 
ley, beans, chick-pease, lentils, and gervansos 
ripen. Rice, Indian wheat, and corn of Da- 
maseus, are sown in Lower Egypt. The fig- 
tree, palm, apple-tree, and pear-tree blossom. 
Jericho plum-tree produces its frait. Vine 

aces its first clusters. Angaria, pistachio, 
yellow poley, anemonies, tulips, garden and 
wild madder, polyphyllous’ dragon, flax, wild 
we B stock pilyflower, charlock, mustard, as- 
phodel, and broom, flourish this month. The 
simoom sometimes blows in Nubia. 


SIAR, or JYAR, the 8th civil month, 2d sacred ditto, has 29 days, and answers to the moon of APRIL. 


6. Fast. on the Monday, Tharsday, avd Mon- 
day following, for excesses during 
Passover. 

7. Consecration of ibe Temple by the Asmo- 


neans. 
10. Fast for Eli’s death, and the capture of the 
Philist; 


ark, 
14. The second Passover, for those who could 
not eelebraie the first. 
27. A feast for the expulsion of the Galileans. 
28. A fast for Samuel’s death. 


Harvest commences at the beginning of 


the April. Frequent rains ; wet ceases towards the 


end of the month. Excessive heat near Jericho; 
in other parts, the weather is most delightfal. 
The mercury rises ually from 60° to 66°. 
In the afternoon, when the sky is clear, it does 
not rise above 8° or 10°. Snows on the moun- 
tains thaw. The harvest depends on the dura- 
tion of the rainy season. heat, zea or spelt, 
barley, almonds, and oranges, are ripe. The 
turpentine tree and charaubs in blossom. Su- 
-canes planted. Asphodel, ranunculuses, 
anemonies, lysimachias, yellow leaved hyslope, 
dragon’s wort, bermolanases, phalangias, and 
tulips, are in flower. Grass is very high. 








ea 
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SOCIO TEAIPORERIERED RE DIEEDEDEBEPBOLEDID CET 


SIVAN, the 9th civil month, the 3d sacred ditto, has 30 days, and answers to the moon of MAY. 


FEASTS, FASTS, ETC. 


6. Pentecost, or feast of weeks. The first- 
fruits of the wheat harvest presented in 
two loaves made of fine flour and leaven. 

23. A fast in memory of Jeroboam’s command- 
ment, not to carry their first-fruits to Je- 
rusalem. 1 Kings xii. 27. 

25. A feast in memory of Alexander the Great’s 
jadgment in favour of the Jews, against 
the Ishmaclites, who by virtue of their 
birth-right maintained a possession of the 
land of Canaan; against the Canaanites, 
who claimed the same 4 we origi 

ssessors ; and inst the ans, 
the demanded yestitution of the Lory 
&c. borrowed by the Hebrews when they 
left Egypt. 


WEATHER, PRODUCTIONS, ETC. 

Heat renders the soil Some rain, 
with hail and thunder. beginning of 
May the mercary reaches ; then rises gra- 
daally from 76° to 80°. In the afternoon it 
does not rise a ote > om pe Li- 
banus thaw rapidly ; but still v: on the 
rami W heat ts cut. Barley 1s sometimes 
not till this month. The early 
ripen. The vine bears the latter . Cot- 
ton is sown. Mandrakes yield ripe fruit. Sage, 
rue, parslain, yellow and white cacumber, are 
common. Grass and herbs very high. 










THAMMUZ, te ir eee se eee has 29 days, and answers to the moon of 
UNE. 


14. A feast for the abolition of a book of the 
Saddacees and Bethusians, by which they 
endeavoured to subvert the oral law, and 
traditions. 

17. A fast in memory of the tables of the law 
broken by Moses. Exod. xxxii. 19. On 
this day Jerusalem was taken. The per- 
petaal evening and or was 
suspeaded during the siege by Titus. 


Sammer commences at the beginning of Jane, 
As the month advances, the mercury gradually 
rises from 76° to 80° in the morning ; and it 
stands between 84° and 92° in the afternoon. 
Extreme heat even at night, Rain very rare. 
Winds are generally from W. Corn is some- 
times not all cut before June. Rice, early figs, 
apples, plams, cherries, and mulberries ripen. 

edar gum distils spontaneously. From the 
balm tree, the Arabs get opobalsamum, or balm 
of Gilead, in June, July, and A The 
common melon is gathered, at Algiers, at the 
end of June. The simoom sometimes blows 
in Persia and i 


AB, the 11th civil month, the 5th sacred ditto, has 30 days, and answers to thé moon of JULY» 


1. Fast for Aaron’s death. 
9. Fast of the fifth month, in memory of the 
punishment of the murmuring Israelites. 
On the same day the temples were taken 
and burnt; Solomon’s by the Chaldeans, 
Herod’s by the Romans. 
18. A fast, because in the time of Ahaz, the 
evening | went out. 
21. Xylophoria, wood necessary for use, 
brought to the temple. 
24. A feast for the abolition of the law of female 
inheritance. 


Heat more intense. Mercury at 80° at the 
beginning; 85° or 86° towards the end of 
Jaly. In the afternoon it does not rise above 
8° or 10°. Libanus only has snow where the 
sun cannot penetrate. lp apples, pears, 
nectarines, and peaches ripen. Grapes are ripe 
about the end of July. Anguria, or gourd, 
called citral, ripens in all countries of the same 
Jatitade. Cauliflower and water parsnip are 
sown. Pasturage sometimes fails. Simoom 
blows sometimes in Persia and Arabia. 


ELUL, the 12th civil month, the 6th sacred ditto, has 29 days, and answers to the moon of AUGUST. 


7. Dedication of the walls of Jerusalem by 
Nehemiali. Ezra xii. 27. 

17. Fast for the death of the spies. Num- 
bers xiv. 36. 

22. A feast in memory of the punishment of 
some wicked Israelites, whose insolence 
could not be restrained, but by death. 

29. This is the last day of the month, on which 
the Jews reckoned up the beasts that had 
been born, the tenth part of which be- 
longed to God. 


Hot season commences at the ing of 
Adgust. The ay is clear. The heat extreme. 
The mercary, till the clouds rise, continues the 
same as last month, afterwards it falls 4 or 5 
degrees. At Aleppo, the weather is the same 
(for the first 20 days) as in the former months, 
afterwards white clouds, called niliaca, rise 
= till the end of the — Dew falls, 

ut not in any great quantity. Korte saw snow 
“ Libanas on _ ee it was wet and 

ippery. Figs, olives, and pomegranates ripen. ~ 
Al-kenna, brought from Egypt into P ‘ 
pats forth leaves and blossoms this month. 
Grapes in clasters of great size and sweetness. 
The simoom sometimes blows in Persia and 
Arabia. Earthquakes sometimes felt. 


*,* Besides the festivals mentioned above, it is to be remarked, that the first day of every 
month is a feast-day for the new moon. ’ 
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EXPLANATIONS, &c. 


CisLEvu 21.—The feast of mount Gerizim.— 
« The Jews relate, that when their high priest, 
Simon, with ts, went out to meet Alex- 
ander the 

this prince to give them 

the temple of Jerasalem, and to sell them a 
part of mount Moriah. Which request Alex- 
ander granted. Bat the high priest of the Jews 
afterwards presenting himself, a er 
asking him what he desired; Sim ated 
him not to suffer the Samaritans to destroy the 
temple. The king replied to him, that he de- 
livered that people into his hands, and he might 
do what he pleased with them. Thenthe —_ 

riest, and inhabitants of Jerusalem, took the 

amaritans, bored a hole through their heels, 
and tying them to their horses’ tails, dragged 
them along to mount Gerizim, which they 
ploughed and sowed with tares ; jast as the Sa- 
maritans had intended to do to the temple of 
Jerusalem, In memory of this event, they in- 
stituted this festival.” (Jewish Calendar, Cal- 
met’s Dict.) It is very evident, that ever 
word of this is false, and built upon Josephas’s 
account of the meeting of Alexander the Great 
and the high-priest Jaddua. (See Joseph. 
Antiq. lv. 11. cap. 5.) This, with many other 
similar to it, is, if I mistake not, a rabbinical 
tale of that wonder-forging age, the third 
oeouepern 15.—Th beginning of the 

HEBETH 15.—The of t 

trees.—When the Jews planted a vine, ar 4 
tree, they were not allowed to eat of the pro- 
duce for the first three years, and they offered 
to God that of the fourth year, and afterwards 
might enjoy their fruits at discretion. The 
frait of the three first years was accounted un- 
clean. Levit. xix. 23. It was from this day 
that they reckoned the years. Others place 
the beginning of the four years on the first day 
of the month. 

SHEBETH 22.—It is uncertain who this Nis- 
kalenus was. He had ordered the placing 
images, or figures, in the temple, which was 
forbid by the law : but he died, and his orders 
were not executed. The Jews place this 
under the high priesthood of Simon the Just. 
Bat this also is most probably a rabbinical 
figment. 

J1AR 27.—A feast for the expulsion of the 
Galileans, or those who attempted to set up 
crowns over the gates of their temples and of 
their houses ; pe even on the heads of their 
oxen and asses ; and to sing hymns in honour of 
false gods. The Maccabees drove them out of 
Judea and Jerusalem, and appointed this fast 
to perpetuate the memory of their expulsion. 
(Jewish Calendar, in Calmet’s Dict.) 

Simoom, (mentioned in Raptonens October, 
&e.) This extraordinary phenomenon, which 
also passes under the names of Sam, Samoun, 
Samiel, &c. is thus described by Mr. Bruce.— 
‘*On the 16th, at half-past ten, we left El- 
Mont. At eleven o’clock, while we contem- 
plated, with great pleasure the rugged top of 
Chiggre, to which we were fast areeseseng. 
and were to solace ourselves with plenty of 
good water, Idris cried out, ‘ Fall on your faces, 
or here is the simoom!’ I saw from the S. E. 
a thick haze come, in colour like the purple 
part of the rainbow, but not so compressed or 
thick. It did not occupy twenty yards in 
breadth, and was about twelve feet bigh from 








Cutheans, or Samaritans, 





the ground. It was a kind of blash upon the 
air, and it moved very rapidly, for I scarce 
could turn to fall upon the ground with my bead 
tothe northward, when I felt the heat of its 
current plainly upon my face. We all lay flat 
upon the ground, as if dead, till Idris told us it 
was blown over.” Vol.iv.p. 558.—‘* We had 
no sooner got into the plains, than we felt great 
symptoms of the simoom ; and about a quarter 
before twelve, our prisoner first, and then 
Idris, cried out, ‘The simoom! the simoom!’ 
My curiosity would not suffer me to fall down 
withoat looking behind me. About due south, 
a little to the east, I saw the coloured haze, as 
before. It seemed now to be rather less com- 


—— and to have with it a shade of blue. 


e edges of it were not defined as those of the 
former ; but like a very thin smoke, with about 
a yard in the middle tinged with those colours. 

e all fell upon our faces, and the simoom 
passed with a gentle ruffling wind. It con- 
tinued to blow in this manner till near three 
o’clock, so we were all taken ill at night, and 
scarcely strength was left us to load the camels 
and arrange the baggage.” Vol. iv. p. 681.— 
In another place, Mr. Brace describes the si- 
moom as producing a desperate kind of indif- 
ference about life; that it brought upon him a 
degree of cowardice and langaor with which he 
struggled in vain; and that it completely ex- 
hausted his strength. From the accounts of 
various travellers, it appears to have been 
almost instantaneously fatal and putrefying, 
though D‘Obsonville ridicules the idea. (See 
D‘Obsonville’s Essays, &c. on the East. Bur- 
der’s Oriental Customs, p. 317; and Frag- 
ments to Calmet’s Dictionary, No. iv. 

Eart .—In August, 1822, Aleppo, and 
mapy adjacent towns, were overthrown by one 
of these dreadful convalsions of nature. ‘On 
the 13th of August, (says Mr. Barker, the Bri- 
tish consul at Aleppo,) at half-past 9 Pp. m. 


Aleppo, Antioch, Idlib, Riha, Gisser, Shogr, 


Darcoush, Armenas—every village, and every 
detached cottage, in this pachalic, and some 
towns in the adjacent ones—were, in ten or 
twelve seconds, entirely rained by an earth- 
quake, and are become heaps of stones and 


-rabbish, in which, at the lowest computation, 


twenty thousand human beings, about a tenth 
of the population, were destroyed, and an equal 
namber maimed or see The extreme 


points where this terrible phenomenon was 
violent enough to destroy the edifices, seem to 
be Diabekir and Merkab, (12 leagues south of 
Latachia,) Aleppo and Scanderoon, Killis and 
Khan Shekoon; all within those points have 
suffered so nearly equally, that it is impossible 


to fix on a central point.” Soon after, he in- 
forms us, that slight shocks had been felt from 
time to time in that country, but none had done 
any material injury, — one 27 years ago, 
when Latachia was partially thrown down. In 
1755, one was felt at Aleppo and Antioch, bat 
occasioned very little injury. In 1759, one 
occurred, which was prodactive of very ex- 
tensive injury, and loss of life, in the valley of 
Baalbec and at Szaffad. And now Aleppo is 
overthrown !—“ Sic transit gloria mundi!” 
——__——- Earth to its centre feels 

The Godhead’s power, and trembles athistouch, , 
In all its pillars, and in every pe. ae 
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THE CAMERA OBSCURA. | 

( Continued from col. 814. ) 

No. XI.—The Story of Amarsal. 
*« Whatsoever a man sowethb, that shall he also 
reap.” St. PAvuL. 

Paraumav, king of Persia, had a son, 
by name Amarsal, who, as historians 
tell us, was proud, haughty, and wick- 
ed. As this son was one day hunting, 
he parted from his companions in the 
chase, and rode along till he came to 
a beautiful plain, in the middle of 
which stood a small round tower of 
black marble. Curiosity prompted 
him to ride up to the tower; and, 
alighting from his horse, he walked 
round it till he came to a small door, 
which, as he pushed it with his hand, 
flew open. Through this door he was 
admitted into a small apartment, in 
the midst of which he beheld a equare 
hole, and looking down, he saw, to 
his surprise, a flight of steps. 

Being naturally courageous, he de- 
scended into the hole, in spite of threats 
and cries, which, appearing to come 
from below, were redoubled at every 
step he took. At the bottom of the steps 
he discovered another door, which 
opened as easily as the first, and he 
immediately found himself in a large 
and spacious room, richly and splen- 
didly adorned, and hung round with 
beautiful tapestry. At one end of 
the room he beheld a terrible black 
monster of a man, the sight of whom 
caused him to shudder with horror; 
and before him (looking as if she 
would sink into the ground with 
fright) there stood a beautiful female, 
whom the giant (for he was full ten 
feet high) threatened immediately to 
destroy, if she did not yield to his 
wicked and lustful designs. Amarsal 
had scarcely stepped within this last 
chamber, when the ugly Indian (for 
he was as ugly as sin) spoke to him 
in a thundering voice to the following 
import :— 

*“* Amarsal, I know thee; and if 
thou wilt do as I wish, I will befriend 
thee. Mark thou my words. Iama 
magician, possessed of powers far be- 
yond thy thought or comprehension ; 
and if thou wilt take this scimitar, 
(holding one out to him,) and cut off 
the head of the lady thou seest before 
thee, I will impart to thee the power 
of behoiding any thing, however dis- 
tant, at any time which thou wishest, 
and also of transporting thyself to any 


; Regardless of the horror of the deed 
he was about to commit, and equally 


regardless of the pierci ieks of 
the lady upon whom was to 
be perpetrated, and’ thinking 


upon the promised reward of his la- 
bour, he, after very little deliberation, 

rfo the work, and severed her 
ead the trunk, exclaiming as 
he did 80,—“ Now for my reward!” 
The monster immediately presented 
him with a small glass, telling him, if 
he wrote the name of what he wished 
to behold upon any thing, and placed 
it at the back of the glass, the scenc 
would immediately be perceived at 
the front; at the same time he gaye 
him a girdle, telling him that by tying 
it round his waist he might go to any 
place he wished; and finally added, 
“Beware thou usest them not upon 
any but earthly beings.” 

The prince, leaving his horse to its 
fate, on putting the girdle around him, 
instantly transported himself to his 
father’s capital. Arrived there, he 
began immediately to exercise the 
powers with which he had been put in 
possession, and (which has been be- 
fore oyna being naturally wicked, 
he was enabled to perpetrate many 
sinful actions and odious designs, by 
means to which no one else had ac- 
cess. But evil will some time or 
other meet with its punishment, and 
frequently that punishment will be 
inflicted by the same means through 
which the evil was committed, This 
Amarsal very shorily experienced. 

Having one day a curiosity to know 
what was passing in the place where 
he had received his extraordinary 
powers, he adjusted his glass to the 
scene, and looking upon it, beheld the 
apartment where he had decapitated 
the unfortunate lady, and there he 
Saw a majestic woman surrounded by 
her attendants, who were all inexpres- 
sibly beautiful; and on one side of the 
wall of the room was written, *‘ Here 
dwell the fairies.” Ashelooked,alleyes. 
appeared te be turned upon him, and 
all seemed to frown that he should by 
his power intrude upon their secrecy ; 
at the same time he thought he heard 
one of them exclaim, ‘‘ Behold how 
mortals transgress the laws which are 
given to them!” He shuddered as he 
recollected the caution he had former- 
ly received from the black magician ; 
but disdaining fear, determined to 





place in a moment.” 


No, 70,—Vou, VI. 


prpseme still further; and forthwith 
3 
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fastening the girdle around him, trans- 
_— himself to the place. There 

stood the group of females, 
and iy dene so, when she 
who ap to be their chief, thus 
addressed him :— 

“‘ Mortal, thou knowest thy con- 
science, hard as it was, thee 
of the foulest crime, when at the 
command of the black, in apart- 
ment, didst slay the lady, to obtain a 
reward which thou hast so basely 
used. Crime will not sleep for ever: 
And now, having, contrary to the cau- 
tion formerly given, intruded thyself 
into our presence, thou must cease to 
exist, except in doleful shades of mi- 
sery.”—Whereupon she touched him 


with a wand she held in her hand, and. 


falling down senseless, he was con- 
veyed back to his own apartment in 
the capital of Persia, and there his 
body was afterwards found, seemingly 
burnt to a cinder. 

(To be continued.) 


i ee 


ENGLISH LAW.—DEFAMATION. 


Mr. Epitor. 

Sir,—There is nothing, speaking of 
temporal matters, more exceedingly 
important to man, than a good reputa- 
tion; and, perhaps, nothing is more 
easily lost: the breath of calumny will 
blast the fairest character, and a ma- 
lignant spirit will eagerly spread the 
tidings of its loss both far and wide. 
There is a sortance in scandal, which 
babbling newsmongers find cengenial 
with their own feelings; and ever 
reckless of the credit of others, these 
pests of social order are continually 
going from house to house, seeking 
to defame their neighbours by the 
grossest and most unmerited calum- 
niation. 

By defamation—that bitterest enemy 
to the peace, and well-being of society 
—the sensibility of some of the most 
useful and honourable members of our 
community has been deeply wounded ; 
a melancholy stupor has been cast 
over the mind, followed by that alarm- 
ing distraction, which has not unfre- 
quently ended in suicide! Serious, 
however, as the evils resulting from 
scandal have actually been, we see it 
still resorted to by persons who are 
illiberal enough to envy the good name 
of others. It is now so prevalent and 
daring, that neither wealth nor indi- 
gence affords any protection against 








its shafts; it thwarts the industrious 
exertions of many an honest man, by 
destroying his credit, and ruining his 
family: and it gives rise to the dead- 
liest jealousy, which neither the 
strongest assurances of fidelity, nor 
the most sincere and inviolate affection 
can assuage. All slander should, at 
the beginning, meet our decided dis- 
approbation ; and more especially that 
which the invidious adopt when some 
sinister end is in view. In the latter 
cases, abominable falsehoods are fre- 
quently asserted, and even crimes al- 
leged. We should always receive 
unfavourable reports with the greatest 
caution ; and however apparently well 
founded they may be, let us look well 
into the motives of the propagator ; and 
should we find those reports to be true, 
still let us smother the factin ourown 
bosoms; and rather than blazon forth 
the faults of our fellow-creatures, en- 
deavour to lessen the odium which 
they may have excited; and, as far as 
we can, obliterate from their sullied 
characters every stain even of merited 
reproach. 

The fair sex have long been charged 
with a love of scandal; but I ques- 
tion, whether, on a strict and impartial 
inquiry, as to the real principles from 
whence emanates this their exagge- 
rated foible, we should not find our 
own sex the more sinful traducers. 
For instance, how rarely do we hear 
of a female defaming the character of 
him with whom she had entered into a 
solemn engagement, for the purpose of 
violating such obligation?’ But how 
often, Sir, are men to be found, who, 
after having passed several years in 
the closest intimacy with women dis- 
tinguished for virtue and sentiment, 
and whom they have taught to look 
towards the approach of the bridal day 
with the fondest anticipation,—how 
frequently, I ask, have these treache- 
rous men forgotten their plighted vows 
of constancy? They have become 
infatuated with some newly: fancied 
chance of andisement—deserted 
the victims of their insincerity—and, 
as a pretext, cast upon them the foul- 
est aspersions! The world believes 
the traducing story—the villain re- 
joices in the success of his cruel 
schemes,—and the hapless woman 
“gentle, confiding, tried with chance 
and change, yet still the same,” mourns 
unseen; chiding the tardy moments 
as they pass, and sighing for the grave 
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as some wearied traveller longs for 
sweet repose! 

Pursuing these ideas, Mr. Editor, I 
might introduce a variety of examples, 
shewing the prevalence of evil-speak- 


ing, with its baneful effects upon so-| ¢ B 


ciety ; but suffiee it to remark, that we 
shall do well, in the present days of 
refinement and taste, to consider that 
man who, both in public and private 
eircles, refrains from defamation, as 
possessing mvre gentlemanly qualifi- 
cations, than such as study the prac- 
tice of bowing and scraping, and take 
praise to themselves for entertaining 
their companions by publishing: the 
imperfections, and calumniating the 
fame, of others. 

On introducing the Jaw relative to 
defamation, I would observe, that there 
are numerous instances in which sean- 
dal and abuse may pass withimpunity ; 
and to those who are guilty of using 
such opprobrium, under an impudent 
assumption that the laws do not affect 


them, I would say, in the language of | 694. 


scripture, “Do unto others as ye would 
they should do unto you.” 

Defamation (defamatio) is, when 
a person speaks scandalous words 
of another, or of a magistrate, &c. 
whereby they are injured in their 
reputation ; for which the party offend- 
ing shall be punished, according to the 
nature and quality of his offence; 
sometimes by action on the case at 
common law, sometimes by statute, 
and sometimes by the ecclesiastical 
laws. (Terms de Ley.) In the eccle- 
siastical court, he that is defamed can- 
not sue for amends or damages, but 
only for correctiow of the sin, pro salute 
anime. (2 Inst.492.) When slander 
is confined to words spoken, the offender 
must be sued for damages in a civil 
action, or be cited into the spiritual 
courts ; except the words are seditious, 
or spoken of a magistrate in the exe- 
cution of his duty, or come within the 
statute 9 and 10, W. III. against Bias- 
phemy and Profaneness, in which 
cases the persons uttering them may 
be indicted. Scandalous words are 
either actionable in themselves, or, not 
being actionable in themselves, be- 
come so from consequential damages. 
Words are actionable in themselves 
which impute to a person a crime for 
which he may be indicted, and suffer 
corporal punishment, or which impute 
to him corruption or inability in an 
office of trust and profit, or which tend 





to disgrace him in his trade or profes- 






sion. And words not actionable ‘in 
themselves, may if they 
occasion temporal to the 
party against whom spoken. 


urn, 

An ~ on the case lies against 
any r falsely and malicions! 
spe another, words which di- 
rectly him with any crime, for 
the commission of which the offender 
is punishable by law, ( Finch, ) as trea- 
son, (Hardr. 203,) murder, (1 Rol. 
Abr. 72. = 4,) larceny, ( Aleyn, = 
perjury, (1 Rol. Abr. 39. pl. 25,) 
keeping a bad house, ( Ibid.) In order 
te sustain this action, it is essentially 
necessary that the words should con- 
tain an express imputation of some 
crime liable to punishment, some ca- 
pital offence, or other infamous crime 
or misdemeanour. An imputation of 
the mere defect or want of moral vir- 
tue, or moral duties, or obligations, is 
not sufficient. (3 Wils.177. 6T.R. 






1 speak falsely and maliciously, 
and publish, of another, words which 
tend to disinherit him, (1 Rol. Abr. 
37, C. 27,) or to deprive him of his 
estate, (1 Lev. 134,) or which slander 
him in his office, (Salk. 694,) profes- 
sion, (Str. 1138,) or trade, (Cro. Jac. 
578,) are actionable ; and for slander 
of this kind, it is said, an action may 
be brought before the injury has been 
sustained. 

Words spoken in derogation of a 
peer, a judge, or other great officer of 
the realm, which are called scandalum 
magnatum, are held to be still more 
heinous, (1 Vent. 60,) and though they 
be such as would not be actionable in 
the case of a common person, yet, 
when spoken in disgrace of such high 
and respectable characters, the 
amount to an atrocious injury, whic 
is redressed by an action, on the case 
founded on the statutes Weston, 13 
Ed.1.c.34; 2 Rie. 11.0.5; 12 Ric. Il.c. 
11; as well on behalf of the crown to 
inflict the punishment of imprisonment 
on the slanderer, as on behalf of the 
party to recover damages for the injury 
sustained. But this action is now 
seldom resorted to. By the two sta- 
tutes 3 Edw. 1. 2 Rich. 11. on which it 
is founded, the defendant may be im- 
prisoned till he produces the first au- 
thor of the scandal ; hence, as professor 
Christian observed, probably is the 
origin of the vulgar notion, that a per- 
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son who has peomesniad aslander may 
be compelled to give up his author. 


Word tending to scandalize a 
magist: rson in a public trust, 
are rep’ hore highly injurious than 


when spoken of a private man, ( Lord 
Raym. 1396.) 


ords spoken ina fri nner, 
as by way of advice, ad nm, or 
concern, without any tin of ill- 


will, (3 Bl. Com. 125 ;) or if spoken in 
ec lence, as where a master, upon 
being applied to for the character of a 
servant, honestly and fairly gives a 
true character of such servant, are not 
actionable (1 F. R. 110. 3 Bos. and 
Pul. 594.) For in these and similar 
cases, malice, which is the essential 
ground in an action for slander, is 
wanting. Neither are words spoken 
by the defendant as counsel, if perti- 
nent to the matter in question, action- 
able, (Cro. Jac. 91.) But, as Mr, 
Justice Blackstone writes, if counsel 
mention an untruth of his own inven- 
tion, or even upon instructions, if it be 
impertinent to the cause in hand, he is 
then liable to an action from the party 
injured, (3 Com. p. 29.) 

Words not actionable in themselves, 
may become so by reason of some 
special damage arising from them; e.g. 
If a person shall speak defamatory 
language of a lady, whereby she loses 
her marriage ; (1 Rol. Abr. 35. pl. 15,) 
or a substantial benefit arising from 
the hospitality of friends, (1 Taunt. 
39.) So ifa person slander the title 
of another, whereby he is prevented 
from selling his estate, (Cro. Car. 
140.) So, also, if one call a man any 
improper name, by reason of which he 
lose his marriage ; for a man may suf- 
fer temporal damage by loss of mar- 
riage, as well as a woman, (Southo. 
v. Daunston, Cro. Car. 269.) It is ac- 
tionable to republish any slander in- 
vented by another, unless the repub- 
lication be accompanied by a disclo- 
sure of the author's name, and a pre- 
cise statement of the author’s words, 
so as to enable the party injured to 
maintain an action against the author. 
This disclosure and statement must be 












made at the time of republishing the | p 


slander ; for it will not avail the de- 
fendant to make it, for the first time, 
in pleading to an action brought by the 
party injured. (2 East’s Rep. 426.) 
In suits for defamation, the testimony 
of two witnesses is required ; but it is 
sufficient if there are two witnesses 





who speak separately to facts of de- 
Samation committed at different times. 
(1 Hagg. Rep. 463.) So it is not ne- 
cessary that two witnesses should 
speak to the same words being uttered 
in precisely thesame terms. (2 Phill. 
Rep. 106.) Circumlocutions implying 
infamy, though the word charging itis 
not used, amount to defamation in 
legal construction: and if the words 
are of clear and definite meaning, 
without being fairly capable of another 
interpretation, the direct charge of 
infamy is not necessary. ( Id. 467.) 

If the party defamed doth not com- 
menee an action, or cause of defama- 
tion, and contest suit in the same, 
within a year from the time of uttering 
the words, the action is taken-away by 
the lapse of the year. [But vide 2} 
Jae. c. 16.) Yet if the defamatory 
words were uttered in the absence of 
the plaintiff, he being then perhaps in 
remote parts out of the kingdom, and 
he doth institute the cause so soon as 
he returns, or at least within a year 
after his return to those parts, or to 
that parish in which the defamatory 
words were spoken, and causeth suit 
to be contested in the same, his action 
is not taken away. (Clarke, Tit. 119.) 

By statute 27 Geo. III. c.44, no suit 
for defamatory words shall be brought 
in any of the ecclesiastical courts, 
unless the same shall be commenced 
within six calendar months from the 
time when such words shall have been 
uttered. 

The ponishment of defamation, by 
the ecclesiastical court, is penance, to 
be enjoined at the discretion of the 
judge. If the words were spoken in a 
public place, then the penance is usu- 
ally enjoined to be done publicly; but 


id | if spoken in a private place, then the 


penance is done in the house of the 
person defamed, or of the minister, or 
of some other honest neighbour. (1 
Ought. 392.) 

The form of words usually is this: — 
“The defamer publicly pronounces, 
that by sach and such words (as are 
set forth inthe sentence to have been 
spoken by him) he hath defamed the 
laintiff ; and, therefore, that he begs 
pardon and forgiveness, first of Gop, 
and then of the party defamed, for his 
uttering such words.” 

I am, Mr. Editor, 
Respectfully your’s, 
Epwarp CRoMWELL Brown. 
East Retford, Sept, 2, 1824. 
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THE THEATRE.—A TALE. 

Mr. Epitor. 

Sir,—Should you think the following 
tale calculated in any measure to por- 
tray the evils attendant on the fre- 
quenting stage exhibitions, your in- 
sertion thereof in your valuable ma- 
gazine will oblige, your’s, &c. 
J. Mack. 

In the town of P—— lived a respect- 
able tradesman, of the name of B—rd, 
who, together with his amiable wife, 
possessed the power of vital religion, 
and endeavoured to evince the same 
by bringing forth the fruits of righte- 
ousness, and by adorning the gospel of 
Christ their Saviour in all things. 

They had a son, an only child, 
named Charles, and from his infancy 
they had, to the best of their ability, 
endeavoured to train him up in the 
way of righteousness, and to instil 
into his mind principles of virtue and 
piety. 

Counsel had not been withholden, 
and prayers had frequently been of- 
fered up on his behalf to that God, 
who alone can change the heart, that 
he would be pleased to bless their la- 
bours, by giving him to see the insuf- 
ficiency of earthly good to bestow so- 
lid happiness or comfort, and that 
this knowledge might lead him to 
choose the Lord for his portion, and 
to set his affections on eternal objects, 
so that he might be, in the language of 
holy writ, “‘ a new creature in Christ 
Jesus.” And although year after 
year rolled on, and their wishes and 
desires had not received that comple- 
tion which they longed for, and for 
which they had so ardently prayed, 
yet they had the satisfaction of seeing 
that he conducted himself according 
to the rules of honesty and sobriety ; 
in a word, he was what is generally 
called a moral character, and they 
still continued to cherish the hope 
that the seed which they had sown in 
dependence on the divine blessing, 
would yet spring up, and bring forth 
forth fruit, and that they should have 
the happiness of seeing him not only 
an useful member of civil, but, above 
all, of religious society. 

But whilst they had been thus care- 
ful for his soul’s salvation, they had 
not been unmindful of his acquiring 
that degree of useful knowledge, with- 
out which he would be unable to pass 


through life with any degree of com- 





fort to himself, or usefulness to: his 
fellow-creatures. He had, therefore, 


on his leaving sc’ hich was 
about the seventeen his age,) 
made himself master quantum 


of knowledge which appeared most 
proper for one who was intended for 
co life, and in which he was 
800: laced in the business of a 
drap th one who resided in a 
large and populous town, situated 
about thirty miles from his native 
abode. 

At his departure his parents warned 
him of the temptations with which he 
would be surrounded, and exhorted 
him to seek religion as a preservative 
against the snares which would beset 
his youthful feet; after which, com- 
mending him to God, he repaired to 
the place of his destination, where he 
was received with all possible kind- 
ness. Here for a considerable time 
he continued to evince the same good 
deportment and moral conduct, for 
which he had been distinguished 
whilst at home. But, alas! the family 
whose inmate he was, consisted of 
very different persons from those 
whom he had lately left. They were 
lovers of pleasure, and not of God; 
and Charles by little and little drank 
into their spirit and pursuits. Their 
language indeed was, ‘‘ What shall 
we eat, and what shall we drink, and 
wherewithal shall we be clothed ?”’ 
They had the world for their portion, 
and appeared to rest satisfied there- 
with. It was, however, as I before 
observed, but by degrees that my 
friend forgot the mode of conduct 
which he had pursued while under the 
parental roof; with such cunning and 
skill did the enemy of souls lay his 
ae successful snares for his unwary 
eet. 

Soon after his arrival at this place, 
I became acquainted with him. He 
was then a virtuous, affable, and re- 
spectable young man, and soon gained 
the esteem of all who knew him. His 
parents often received Jetters from 
him, in which he expressed himself in 
the strongest terms of affection to- 
wards them, and spake with a great 
degree of satisfaction respecting his 
situation. 

But these pleasing appearances 
were soon to vanish and die. In the 
month of March, 1821, a company of 
players visited the town, and, as may 
be expected, his master and the family 
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would not fail of enjoying the plea- 
sures of the entertainment, which they 
frequently did, But after some weeks 
had el master announced 
that a fa lay of his, namely, 
John Bull, (in which a prostitute is 
held up for esteem and admiration,) 
was that evening to be ed, 
and that he had resolved ting 
the shopmen to the exhib Ac- 
eordingly, the shop was closed at an 
early hour, and Charles, for the first 
time, together with the rest, entered 
the school of vice. No doubt he had 
been often warned of the evil arising 
from witnessing exhibitions of this 
kind; but, ah! in an evil hour he for- 
sook the path of duty, and from that 
moment we may date the commence- 
ment of the vices into which he after- 
wards fell. 

He was much taken up with the 
performance; and when, at the close, 
it was announced that another play 
would be acted the next evening, he 
secretly resolved, if possible, to at- 
tend. When the hour arrived, the 
shop not being closed, he was obliged 
to remain. But as soon as the busi- 
ness of the day was over, he again 
flew to the theatre. Here he now fell 
into company with several depraved 
young men, who, after the conclusion 
of the play, introduced him to some 
of those pests of society, those aban- 
doned females, who, lost to every 
sense of virtue, or even shame, lie in 
wait to entrap the inconsiderate and 
giddy youth in their nets. Alas! they 
were too successful in the present in- 
stance ; for this night Charles B—rd 
fell from his integrity, and wallowed 
in iniquity too disgusting to be men- 
tioned. 

On his return home, which was not 
until a late hour, he (as he a few days 
afterwards informed me in a conver- 
sation which I had with him, and in 
which he related with tears his dere- 
liction from the path of virtue,) im- 
mediately retired to his chamber ; 
and, whilst ruminating on the sad 
transactions of the evening, felt deep 
remorse for his conduct, and came to 
the resolution from henceforth to keep 
out of the way of temptation. 

As we had been intimately ac- 
quainted, he opened the state of his 
mind to me on the subject. But 
whilst he deplored his crime, he at 
the same time confessed that sinful 
pleasures had so fascinated his mind, 













that it was impossible to abstain from 
them. I endeavoured to give him the 
best advice I was able; I conjured’ 
him to fice from the company of those 
who had been instrumental in leading 
him astray, and took my leave, in. 
hopes that by the divine assistance 
he might be enabled to overcome his 
evil propensities. 

Bat, alas! he yielded to one temp- 
tation after another, until he became 
so hardened in vice, as to scoff at eve- 
ry thing sacred and divine. Endeed, 
to such a climax did he after some 
period arrive, as to profess to disbe- 
lieve the very existence of the God 
who created him, and in effect to say 
of his lusts and passions, ‘‘ These be 
my gods.” 

Too soon did the news of the un- 
happy change im their son’s principles 
reach the ears of the worthy inmates 
at P——. They had for some time 
feared all was not right. His letters 
had been short and unsatisfactory ; 
and, on the confirmation of their fears, 
the father reselved to pay his son a 
visit, in order to investigate into the 
true state of things. 

On his arrival, he acquainted 
Charles with the reason of his visit, 
and desired to know whether the re- 
ports he had heard were indeed true. 
He was answered, that unhappily he 
had fallen into some of the crimes 
common to youth ; but as it respected 
the far greater part of those laid to 
his charge, he firmly declared his in- 
nocence. His father, finding he could 
gather but little knowledge on the 
subject, after obtaining his promise 
of amendment, and remonstrating 
with him on the evil of his conduct, 
took his leave with a heavy heart, as 
he had but too much reason to fear 
that his child was become one of those 
whose consciences are seared as with 
a hot iron. These fears were about 
soon to be realized. No sooner 
had his father departed, than Charles 
resumed his sinful practices; and as 
his own limited finances would not 
allow him to give scope to his lusts, 
he daringly appropriated his master’s 
property thereto. Thus for a long 
season did he continue to carry on 
every species of iniquity undiscover- 

He now purposely shunned me, 
and I never had an opportunity of 
private conversation with him after 
the one before mentioned. He knew 
I had some suspicion of his proceed- 
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ings, and therefore feared to be spo- 
ken to on that head. But to bring to 
a close this painful narration, it is 
sufficient to state, that one evening, 
taking the advantage of his master’s 
absence, he secured money to a large 
amount, with which he made his 
escape, and it being a considerable 
time before he was found missing, he 
had time afforded him for absconding, 
since which period, notwithstanding 
every means has been used to disco- 
ver him, their efforts have all proved 
unsuccessful, 

The ‘distress of his parents, when 
the melancholy account of their son’s 
guilt reached them, is better conceiv- 
ed than described. Suffice it to say, 
that his mother, after languishing for 
a few weeks, sunk under her burden 
of wo, and expired with these words, 
“ Oh! Charles, my son, my—son!” 
on her lips. The father is still living, 
but he has received a shock, the ef- 
fects of which he will carry to the 
grave. 

Reader, wouldst thou shun these 
horrid consequences, then keep thy 
foot from attending those scenes of 
impiety and debauchery, which the 
theatre presents to its visitors. 


ne  — 


AN EMBLEMATICAL ESSAY ON FRIEND- 
SHIP. 


FrienpsuiP is that sincere affection 
which is grounded upon mutual love ; 
it is that which Jesus, the son of Si- 
rach, speaks of in the 6th chapter of 
Ecclesiasticus, ver. 16, where he says, 
“That a faithful friend is the medicine 
of life, and they that fear the Lord 
shall find him.” hd er does, in 
civil life, what the tree of life did in 
the terrestrial paradise, whose effect 
was to prolong natural life. 

Friendship sweetens the few years 
we are in this world; promises us im- 
mortality in the next; and lets us 
live in the pleasing remembrance of 
one we have left most dear to us on 
earth. For this reason, the ancients, 
who looked upon love, of which friend- 
ship is a particular mode, as a god- 
dess, used to represent her under the 
figure of a young woman, simply 
dressed in a white robe, with her left 
side uncovered, and pointing with her 
right hand to her heart, whereon these 
words were engraved in golden letters: 
“Far and Near.” Her head, which ap- 
peared otherwise quite naked, was 





crowded with the blossoms of pome- 
granates ; from whence four 
of those apples, wi 
them, “ Summer 
bottom of her robe 
with these two other words, “Life and 
DeathaggThe goddess thus represent- 
er left hand a dried elm, 
th the tendril of a vine. 
ip is represented under the 
figure of a young woman, to shew us 
that she can never look older, and that 
her cares, ardour, and desires, ought 
always to be the same. Her plain 
attire expresses that ingenuous and 
sincere freedom which ought always to 
accompany friendship, without dis- 
guise or dissimulation, as the white- 
ness indicatesinnocence. She has her 
left side uncovered, because itis the 
seat of the heart, which ought not to 
be hid from friends. She points to it 
with her right hand, to express the 
force with which it is agitated, when it 
wants to make its sentiments known. 
The first motto “‘ Far and Near,” 
assures us, that the heart is always 
faithful, whether it lives with the ob- 
ject of its love, or be absent from it.— 
The head is naked, to shew that friends 
ought to discover their thoughts, and. 
ought to withhold no secrets from one 
another. The crown of pomegranate 
flowers, is the symbol of perfect friend- 
ship, because its colour, which never 
changes, expresses the vehemency 
and eternity of legitimate tenderness. 
The fruit is also another sybol, to 
shew us, that friendship levels all 
things. Her heart is likewise open, 
under a purple diadem. The number, 
four, represents the sources of friend- 
ship, or, as St. Thomas expresses it, 
the four species of reciprocal commu- 
nication, which are the natural, the 
domestic, civil, and divine. The same 
as Plutarch calls those of nature, kin- 
dred, society, and supernatural love ; 
which shews that friendship springs 
from the force of inclination, the duties 
of consanguinity, the interest of the 
same profession, and the adherence 
we have to those things which never 
end, The motto “ Summer and Win- 
ter,” shews, that true friendship is as 
constant in adversity and misfortune, 
as in prosperity and happiness, which 
are represented by the two seasons.— 
Lastly, the words engraved at the bot- 
tom of her robe, persuade us, that 
friendship is the same after death as 
during life, which is more strongly 
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shewn by the elm, which serves as a 
support to. the vine even after it is 





dead. e use of this expres- 
sion for emblems. 
Friendship philosophically idered” 








Frienpsuip denotes tha at- 
tachment between differe’ sons, 
which proceeds from a cordial esteem 
of the mental and moral qualities of 
one another ; and which supposes or 
produces, in a considerable degree, 
similarity of disposition and charac- 
ter, frequency of intercourse, union of 
interests, ana a reciprocity of confi- 
dence, good wishes, and kind offices. 

Lord Shaftesbury defines friendship 
to be “ that peculiar relation which is 
formed by a consent and harmony of 
minds, by mutual esteem, and reci- 
procal tenderness and affection. Such 
was that between the two Jewish he- 
roes, David and Jonathan, (2 Samuel, 
chap.i.) Such were those friendships, 
described so frequently by poets, be- 
tween Pylades and Orestes, Theseus 
and Pirithous, with many others. 
Such were those between philoso- 

hers, heroes, and the greatest of men; 
Eitweee Socrates and Antisthenes, 
Plato and Dion, Epaminondas and 
Pelopidas, Scipio and Lzlias, Cato 
and Brutus, Thrasea and Helvidius.” 

Voltaire says, that “‘ Friendship is 
a tacit contract between two sensible 
and virtuous persons; sensible I say, 
for a monk or hermit may not be 
wicked, and yet may live a stranger 
to friendship. Iadd, virtuous ; for the 
wicked have only accomplices, the 
voluptuous have companions, the de- 
signing have associates, the men of 
business have partners, the politicians 
form a factious band, the bulk of idle 
men have connexions, princes have 
courtiers, but virtuous men alone haye 
friends. Cethegus was Cataline’s ac- 
complice; Mece#nas was Octavius’s 
courtier; but Cicero was Atticus’s 
friend.” 

Without virtue there can be no ge- 
nuine permanent friendship, but whilst 
those estimable qualities subsist, that 
prosene harmony of minds, and that 

ind friends to each other, there 
friendship will continue, and will be 
rendered immortal. It does not origi- 
nate in selfish and interested views, 
and when it is formed, it excludes sus- 
picion, jealousy, and reserve. 





AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


(In a series of Letters to a young Lady.) 
My dear young Friend. 


I was amused, the last time I had the 
pleasure of seeing you, at the surprise 
you expressed, when our excellent 
friend, Mr. B. recommended to your 
perusal the works of Hartley, Locke, 
and Stewart. ‘‘ Metaphysics!” you 
exclaimed, ‘‘no, indeed, such books 
are far beyond my comprehension.” 
I did not contradict your humble 
opinion of your own powers at the 
time, but I resolved, on my return 
home, to write to you seriously upon 
the subject. What will you think, 
when I tell you, that there is, perhaps, 
no pursuit or science, which is capable 
of exciting greater interest in an in- 
telligent mind, or of answering more 
practical purposes in the formation of 
character, and the improvement of the 
intellectual powers? Lay aside, then, 
your prejudice, for so I must call it, 
and peruse what I shall write to you 
on the subject, with the candour of 
heart, and clearness of head, for which 
I have always given you ample credit. 

The branch of metaphysics to which 
I would at present request your atten- 
tion, ought to be distinguished from 
metaphysics employed in the most 
extended sense, as comprehending all 
subjects purely intellectual. It there-~ 
fore comprises the philosophy of the 
human mind—but mental philosophy 
is more strictly the study of the mind 
of man, in regard to its faculties, af- 
fections, and passions, as they act, and 
are acted upon. Mental philosophy 
does not rest in speculation, as is the 
case with some branches of metaphy- 
sics; it is connected with our hopes 
and fears, our likings and aversions, 
with our principal interests as rational 
creatures, and as Christians. It would 
be difficult, indeed, to say, with what 
important subject, that involves the 
happiness and misery of our species, 
this philosophy is not connected. 
Statesmen, lawyers, ministers of reli- 
gion, depend for the efficacy of their 
administrations, laws, and exhorta- 
tions, se gan J on their knowledge 
of the human mind ;—and when that 
knowledge becomes more universal, 
we may expect to see a consequent 
improvement in the state of the world, 

But great as is the importance of a 
knowledge of the mental powers, in 
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respect to our conduct in the various 
relations of life, we shall find such in- 
formation quite as necessary to the 
direction and contre! of our individual 
characters. It is justly said, that our 
whole existence is a scene of educa- 
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be differently exerciséd; for our chil- 

dren, our servants, or on an 

equality with as—b > 

and sister, —partake com- 

mon nature, and will dby 

the wisdom or folly of our general 
4 








tion; and that childhood and youth | cond 


are merely the commencement of a 
being, which is formed for progressive 
improvements in knowledge and vir- 
tue, not enly whilst we remain in this 
world, but according to the bent it 
receives here, to further progress 
through the countless ages of eternity. 
How important then is it, that we en- 
deavour to give our thoughts and pas- 
sions those tendencies, that are most 
consonant to the light of reason and 
revelation, and to our high destiny as 
heirs of immortality ? 

It would occupy too much of your 
time, to give you even a slight sketch 
of the evils that have arisen in the 
world from ignorance of the human 
mind. The unnatural seclusion of 
monasteries, the cruelties of the inqui- 
sition, the undue severity of penal 
laws, owe their origin as much to the 
ignorance, as to the wickedness, of 
mankind ; for there is little doubt, that 
among the promoters of these things, 
there have been men whose hearts were 
not shut to the sufferings of their fellow 
creatures, and who only mistook, fa- 
tally mistook, the best mode of serving 
them. A pure philosophy would have 
poured light on the darkness of their 
superstition, and would have shewn 
them clearly the inconsistency of their 
proceedings with the nature that God 
has bestowed upon us, and the religion 
of Jesus. 

If the study of the human intellect 
is indispensable in the wide sphere of 
action allotted to men, it is no less 
useful in the more contracted, yet im- 
portant, circle of dutics in which 
women are engaged. If we would add 
to the virtue and happiness of those 
around us, we must attend to the ten= 

of our actions on the minds of 
others—to the probable effects of all 
we say and do, not merely in the con- 
siderable, but in the apparently trivial, 
cireumstances of our daily existence. 
Domestic life is a scene that calls for 
all our knowledge of the human heart 
and mind. In the business of educa- 
tion this is obviously the case. But 
all persons over whom we have infin- 
ence, require the employment of the 
very same knowledge, though it may 
No, 70.—‘You. VI. 
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I enlarge farther on the 
adv the study, which it is 
niy 0 introduce to your notice; 
because, in the progress of our diseus- 
sions, I trast you will make these ob- 
servations for yourself. If} have said 
sufficient to excite your general inte- 
rest in the pursuit, the end of my pre- 
sent letter will be attained ;—and niy 
design for the fature is, fo give you a 
slight sketch of this noble field of in- 
quiry ;—an outline which your own 
perseverance and assiduifty will fill up 
to the best advantage. My endeavour 
shall be, to render this outline as éor- 
rect as possible; and if I fail to im- 
prove, at least I hope to avoid the 
errors that mislead.— Believe me, my 
dear young friend, truly your's, 

M. A. R. 





a 
PLAN OF AN INFIDEL REPUBLIC, 


Mr. Epitor. 
A FRIEND of mine has just put into my 
hands a weekly publication, called 
“The Republican,” dated Jaly 9, 1824, 
in which are two letters to the Editor, 
Richard Carlile, from one Mr. Robert 
Taylor, who ( mirabile dictu ) designates 
himself “ A Clergyman of the Church 
of England, in full orders, and a gra- 
duate of the University of Cam- 
bridge ;” adding, moreover, that he 
was “for several years a sincere and 
very ular preacher of the evange- 
lical tines!” “ But now,” says this 
hardy apostate, “‘I dare openly avow, 
that I am an unbeliever in the Chris- 
tian doctrine altogether ; and that from 
my soul, f look upon Christianity fo 
be the greatest curse that ever befell 
the human race ; and that, as a neces- 
sary consequence, ‘to oppose and 
counteract it, by all possible means, is 
the greatest duty incumbent on every 
wise and good mari!) ” 

It was the observation of a very 
acute writer, speaking of Gibbon’s 
insidious attacks wpon Christianity, 


that he acted as hie had a per- 
sonal quarre} with the object of his 
malev e. The same remarks may, 


I think, apply to the whole tribe of 
he who have apestatized from th 
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principles in which they were bred, 
and to which they are indebted for 
that kno they have so miserably 
pervert old persecutors, Jews 
as well as ns, are entitled to our 
pity, because they acted under the 


veil of ignorance, and *‘ knew.not what 
they did.” Those — 














thought themselves justi mak- 
ing use of every possible ns” to 
exterminate Christianity, because they 
had each an establishment to support, 
and which they knew could not remain 
long, if the converts to this new faith 
continued to increase and multiply as 
they did at that period. The same 
excuse cannot be pleaded for modern 
unbelievers, who have no system to 
maintain ; every thing with them is 
negative; and therefore they are ene- 
mies of the most dangerous descrip- 
tion to the happiness of the human 
race ; and were they to succeed, either 
generally or locally, in subverting the 
Christian profession, it is clear that a 
new persecution would arise. Into- 
lerance and infidelity are necessarily 
connected, for as it is a fundamental 
axiom in the school of scepticism, that 
every pretence to divine revelation is 
superstition, and that superstitionis a 
degradation of the human intellect ; 
no community of Freethinkers, if such 
a community can be supposed to exist, 
would allow its basis to be called in 

uestion by the preacher of any par- 
ticular faith, purporting to be of divine 
origin. Mr. Taylor, if he is a man of 
sane intellects, has betrayed what he 
ought to have concealed, by his sweep- 
ing declaration, that “all possible means 
should be adopted to counteract” what 
he is pleased to call “the greatest 
curse that ever befell the human race.” 
It is well for us, that this would-be 
Julian is limited in his means, and 
that his sphere, instead of an empire, 
is confined to his dormitory, No. 2, 
Water-lane, Fleet-street; otherwise 
Christians would have occasion to 
tremble for their safety, even in the 
nineteenth century. Yet this man, 
who unthinkingly threatens believers 
with destruction, has the impudence 
to accuse the archbishop of Dublin of 
“‘cruelty and malevolence,” for not 
suffering him to continue in his situa- 
tion, as the teacher of a school in his 
grace’s diocese. It is reasonable to 
suppose, that the most’ reverend pre- 
late is as sincere in his faith, as Mr. 
Taylor is in his unbelief; if, therefore, 





the latter considered it as his incum- 
bent duty to counteract Christianity, 
it is no less the duty of the other, as 
one of its public guardians, to prevent 
him from carrying his object into ef- 
fect. Ireland exhibits a melancholy 
spectacle as it is; but how much the 
moral condition of the country would 
be improved, by introducing a set of 
deistical teachers into the national 
schools there, is a question of very 
serious import. 

While upon this subject, I am led 
to suggest a plan, which, in these days 
of speculation, may, perhaps, be con- 
sidered as deserving of some notice on 
the part of our projecting legislators. 
Much has been said, of late, respect- 
ing the improvement of society, and 
some curious schemes have been 
brought forward, with abundant zeal, 
for the removal of all those evils, 
which, it is said, belong exclusively to 
the erroneous system of civil organi- 
zation, that has been preposterously 
kept up for many ages. Now, as it is 
pretty generally admitted, I believe, 
that there would be great danger in 
changing our political code, for one 
that has never been tried any where, 
upon a scale sufficiently extensive to 
allow a proper estimate of its efficacy, 
might it not be advisable to make the 
experiment in some region of the globe 
where there are few or no obstacles to 
impede its operation? To alter anold 
political constitution by any precon- 
ceived theory, is about as practicable 
as it would be to think of renovating 
a worn-out physical one, by some 
medical hypothesis. The only course 
that can be adopted, with any chance 
of success, is, to begin with fresh sub- 
jects ; in which case it would be seen, 
in a few years, whether the ancient 
foundations, that are so much repro- 
bated, or the new principles that are 
so much recommended, are the best 
for individual happiness and social 
advantage. F 

As many persons have complained 
of prosecutions for pare nape perhaps 
it would be worth while to take some 
part of western Africa, whichis the 
best populated, or a desert island in 
the Southern ocean, as the field in 
which the utility of infidelity might be 
tried, without danger to existing estab- 
lishments ; or of bringing the profes- 
sors of the one, and the advocates of 
the other, into conflict. Were such a 
settlement once undertaken, no doubt 
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many of the free and independent 
spirits of this enterprising age, would 
be glad of the opportunity of immor- 
talizing their names, in displaying 
their talents, without the shackles of 
prescription, in founding a fabric, to- 
tally free from all the corruptions of 
the old world, and indebted for no part 
of its legislative system to the Chris- 
tian or Mosaic institutes. Here, as 
reason would have full play, its power 
in preventing moral and political evil, 
must be seen in the course of one or 
two generations. This,as I conceive, 
is the only proper way of determining 
the great question, whether human so- 
ciety can be formed, and continued, 
on a permanent basis of practical 
utility, and inmutual confidence, with- 
out religion, or any other laws than 
those framed and enacted by the sole 
will of the original associaters, accord- 
ing to natural reason, and having no 
reference whatever to the authority of 
a supreme Being, or a fature state of 
retribution. Itis too much to expect, 
that the states, in actual being, should 
submit to be decomposed, in order 
that modern philosophers may have a 
clear stage and elements to begin their 
experiments upon; and, therefore, if 
these infidels, or enlighteners, have 
really a wish to see truth triumphant, 
without disorder or bloodshed, they 
can have no objection to this equitable 
proposal. 
eB 


THE INFLUENCE OF RELIGION IN THE 
HOUR OF AFFLICTION, EXEMPLIFIED 
IN THE CASE OF A PIOUS WIDOW. 


It has been justly conceded by many 
Deists and Atheists, that the Christian 
religion, independently of its bearings 
on the important concerns of futurity, 
presents us with such an admirable 
system of morality, with regard to our 
conduct in this life, as is infinitely su- 
perior to any other system whatever, 
which the most renowned of human 
moralists ever presented to the world. 
There is something in the very nature 
of the religion of Jesus, which has a 
more powerful tendency to cherish and 
expand the better feelings of our na- 
ture,—to render us more excellent 
members of the social body,—to in- 
spire us with true feelings of philan- 
thropy towards our fellow-creatures, 
and to enable us to attain a more com- 
posed, contented, and submissive 
Spirit, amid the trials, afflictions, and 








disappointments of life, than can be 
met with among the precepts of the 
greatest moralist the wi 
duced. The posse 
religion feel, that its 
extends. to every condition of life, in 
which human beings can be placed, 


and can administer to them 
con d support, when groan- 
ing u e heaviest dispensations 


of providence, which can possibly 
—T them in their journey through 

e. 

The truth of these remarks will be 
sufficiently confirmed, by referring to 
the experience and deportment of 
every true disciple of Jesus in the 
hour of trial and affliction, and even in 
thé immediate prospect of death. 

Being called on, a few months since, 
to visit a family, and attend fora night 
the remains of one of its late members ; 
the writer of this letter learnt such a 
lesson of complete resignation to the 
will of Heaven—such contentment and 
equanimity of mind, under the accu- 
mulated trials which then pressed 
heavily on it, as nothing but the bless- 
ed religion of Jesus could have fur- 
nished. It was only a few months 
previous to this mournful occurrence, 
that death had deprived the mother of 
this afflicted family of one of the best 
of husbands, and her children of one 
of the most affectionate of fathers. A 
few years prior to this event, a most 
amiable and virtuous son, at the age 
of twelve, had been consigned to the 
grave; and now she was called on to 
witness the lifeless remains of another 
beloved son, snatched from her in the 
prime of life. Yet under the heavy 
pressure of these painful and accumu- 
lated trials, she maintained such a 
measure of patience and resignation, 
as nothing, but that religion could have 
imparted. Never, till my heart ceases 
to beat, and the vital spark has be- 
come extinct, shall I forget that cheer- 
fulness, and contentedness of mind, 
which she manifested in this trying 
hour. 

If Addison, when on his death-bed, 
sent for an infidel friend, for the laud- 
able purpose of convincing him of the 
truth of the Christian religion, by 
shewing him, in his own person, with 
what peace a Christian could die,—I 
could have wished, that some Deist or 
Atheist had been present on this occa- 
sion, to witness the conduct of this 
godly woman, at so critical a period. 
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Had either of them been present, I am 
sure he could no longer have repre- 
sented re religion as a creature 
of the b phantom of the imagi- 
nation ; t have seen and ac- 
knowledged its beauty, its excellence, 
and reality. 

It would speak eloque 


per- 
reli- 
gion, did all its possessors your, 


suasively in favour of 

when situated in similar circamstan- 
ees, to imitate the admirable example 
which this pious woman has set them, 
It would be a silent, but, oh! it would 
be a most powerfully expressive lan- 
guage, in advocating the cause of our 
blessed Lord and Master. Its mute, 
but unanswerable, arguments would 
be much better calculated to reclaim 
the infidel from the error of his prin- 
ciples and of his eonduct, and to con- 
vince him of the truth of the Christian 
religion, than the most elaborate and 
masterly treatises, which have been 
written on its external and internal 
evidences. 

There are some philosophers of the 
present, as well as of ancient, times, 
who call themselves stoics, and who 
speak of the iils of life with the most 
complete apathy and _ indifference. 
They refer us, for an illustration of 
their principles, to the conduct and 
example of the founders of that system 
of philosophy which they have adopt- 
ed. But if they examine into the jus- 
tice of their claims to this indifference 
regarding the ills of life, they will find 
that it exists only in imagination. 

Did not Cato, and many others of 
the school of Zeno, rashly terminate 
their own existence, in order, that by 
their death they might be relieved from 
those ills under which they had pre- 
tended to bear up with so much forti- 
tude? And can that man be said to 
be regerdless, or indifferent, about the 
ills of life, who voluntarily rushes into 
the arms of death, in order to avoid 
them? 

The religion of Jesus, however, dis- 
poses the Christian to submit, with 
cheerfulness and resignation, to the 
adverse, as well as the prosperous, 
dispensations of Providence, It has 
the same blessed effeet on all ranks 
and classes of men. It inspires the 
obseure and lowly peasant, who re- 
sides in the sequestered cottage, where 
the term philosophy is neither under- 
stood, nor perhaps was ever heard, 
with fortitude to bear up under the 










heaviest afflictions and bereavements 
incident to human life; and to await, 
with patience, till the time of his ap- 
pointed change come. Then he knows, 
that, in common with all true believ- 
ers in the blessed Jesus, he shall be 
introduced to those regions of glory, 
which their great forerunner hath gone 
to prepare for them ; where their reno- 
vated and perfected natures shall ex- 
perience, through eternity, without the 
slightest alloy, an inconceivable de- 
gree of felicity ; and where they shall 
enjoy uninterrupted communion with 
their God, in whose presence there is 
falness of joy, and at whose right hand 
there are pleasures for evermore. 


J.G, 
Elgin, July 15th, 1824, 
RR em 
ON REQUIRING PREMIUMS WITH 
APPRENTICES, 
Ma. Epitor. 


Sin,—The principles of your miscel- 
lany please me much, because, while 
you exclude, as decidedly as any of 
your brother Editors, whatever would, 
in the slightest degree, prove inimical 
to the interests of religion and moral- 
ity, you allow the introduction and 
discussion of subjects, which would 
not be deemed sufficiently theological 
by some of your contemporaries, 
Some time ago, you allowed me to 
make a few remarks, or rather to pro- 
pose a few inquiries, respecting the 
origin and grounds of entrance-money, 
demanded upon the admission of a 
pupil into most of our public schools. 
This is not the only difficulty with 
which a certain class in the commu- 
nity, raised a little above working me- 
chanics, have to contend, with regard 
to theirchildren. It has long been the 
custom to require premiums, upon tak- 
ing apprentices for the higher profes- 
sions, and now this custom is more 
and more extending itself, where for- 
merly it had no existence. This cir- 
cumstance certainly presents a most 
serious difficulty in the way of a con- 
siderable number of persons, who, 
though occupying respectable and 
confidential situations, have little, or 
probably nothing, more. than what is 
absolutely necessary to ‘ provide 
things honest in the sight ofall men,” 
for themselves and their families. The 
change alluded to has arisen, there 
ean be no doubt, from the number of 
candidates which frequently present 
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themselves for any situation which 
offers, in anison with that readiness in 
human nature, which exists, to take 
advantage of every circumstance in 
furtherance of its own immediate in- 
terests, without much considering any 
exterior or ultimate consequences. In 
a general point of view, perhaps, it 
would be difficult to blame this prin- 
ciple, as, in particular cases, it would 
be in vair to remonstrate. 

With regard to a boy put out to any 
ordinary trade, it would appear, I am 
very much inclined to think, to any 
unbiassed mind, that his services for 
seven years would form an adequate 
compensation for his board, and any 
trouble that might attend his initiation 
into business. As tothe art and mys- 
tery of some trades, where a premium 
is now generally required, it would 
not be too much to say, that three 
months would be amply sufficient for 
their acquirement. 

As the writer of this has a goodly 
number of sons, and has been made 
acquainted with his full share of the 
“* struggles through life,” he certainly 
feels a considerable degree of interest 
in the subject upon which he at pre- 
sent addresses you. His acquaintance 
with the trading part of the community 
in this country, is only bounded by the 
waves which wash the shores of his 
native land; and he feels no hesitation 
in avowing his conviction, that much 
of the very worst of principle often 
mixes itself with the requirement men- 
tioned above. 

As to some tradesmen, their conti- 
nuance or success in business may 
very justly be attributed to the premi- 
ums they receive, at least to a very 
considerable extent, There are per- 
sons who, after the premium has been 
secured, try various expedients to get 
rid of the boy; and, in many instan- 
ces, they have succeeded. Sometimes 
a premium forms adernier resort, under 
the apprehension of insolvency, and 
at other times, a private purse upon 
the eve of bankruptcy. In short, cases 
are almost daily occurring, in which 
the reception of a premium is nothing 
better than a species of swindling ; and 
persons who have boys to put out, will 
not unfrequently be disgusted and 
pained, at the eagerness with which 
premium is a matter of inquiry, and at 
the indifference with which all other 
matters are regarded. 

One of the most natural occurrences 





arising from this supereminent regard 
te premium, is, the inadaptation of the 


boy to the trade to which he is to be 
put. The more stu y is, the 
more inclined will t he to 
give a respectable premium. To illus- 


trate the subject, allow me tomention, 
that squaintance of mine recently 
come, that his apprentice, who 
ought” ye possessed a literary 
taste, was, at every leisure moment, to 
be found in a batcher’s shop. His 
redecessor had actually turned 
utcher, upon the expiration of his 
apprenticeship ; and ye itis probable, 
that my friend would not, on any ac- 
count, have taken a boy without a pre- 
mium, whatever might have been his 
adaptation to the business. 


W. ELversy. 


oe 
POETRY. 


ST. PAUL. 


Let Poets sing in praise of those who spoil 

The sevens tiled. or the fruitful field ; 

Who, prompted by ambition, seek their end, 

Nor heed the cries of thousands whom they slay, 

Bat headlong rush, impatient of control : 

Who spread a gory pool of human blood 

o id — where once the pleasing streamlet 
ow’'d; 

Who rob young children of their chief sup- 


port, 

And leave them parentless along the read 

Of human life, to find their lonely way, 

And doom fond wives, once bless’d with has- 
bands’ smiles, 

To wear the gloomy garb of widowhood :-— 

Let Poets sing the fond delights of love, 

That o'er the senses of the human race 

Steals in soft, pleasing dreams, and gives a 


wer 

of bliss, as great as the Elysian fields 

Were said to give in heathen poets’ 5 
And let them tell of happiness and joy ; 

How in a woman’s smile their life is hi 

Or, how a frown will sink them to despair: —. 
Let Poets sing of statesmen who beheld 

The storm of politics around them rage, 

And stood the brunt, and piloted their bark 
Into the haven of repose and " 

Amid the greetings of assembled $- 
Yea, let them sing of sages, heroes, 8, 

Of all who ever bless’d or curs’d the world; 
I envy not their choice :—be mine the task 
To tell the deeds of him who felt the power 
Of an Almighty, Omnipreseot God ; 

Who, lion in his natare, knew no end 

To ution dire, till chang’d by Heaven, 
And then, in lamb-like meekness, he is seen, 
Pressing his way through insalt and distress, 
Instructing men, and leading them to look 
With eye of faith above the world’s concerns ; 
Till, having play’d his part, th’ immortal soul 
Rises to join bis Father and his God. 
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id in its course, 








As a great river, cour 
Breaks down the banks by which it was con- 
And desol i s around the spot 


Where felt in all her loveliness : 

So he broke the social bonds of life, 

Forgot his nature, as a son of man, 

‘And with a force resisting haman power, 

Ran on his mad and impious ' 

Yes ; not a man who own’d the Christ, 

That Paul could hear of, but soon hate: 

A happiness he found in tortaring e 

Who worshipped the true and only God, 

That well bespoke the blackness o his heart; 

For, having riches, numbers him a 

Mark him at Stephen’s death ;—with glisten- 
tening eye, ‘ 

And satisfaction beaming on his face, 

He sees the man of God by foes pe 

And stoned, till life had left its frail abode.— 

The worshippers at fair Jerusalem’s church 

Were scatter’d through Samaria’s verdant 


Jains, 

While some in chains were bound, and brought 
to him ; F 

Others in dungeons spent their gloomy days, 

Excluded from their “friends and sacred 
home ;” a 

Shut from the converse of their children, 
wives,— : 

Hid from the light of heaven’s enlivening sun, 

With scarcely food sufficient to restrain 

The half-anwilling spirit from its flight, 

While tortare’s sad variety of forms 

Was there employ’d with Satan’s direst art. 


But such a state as this could not last long ; 
God, from his throne, beheld his enemy, 
And let him sin, and fill his measure up, 
That he might shew his absolute control 
Over the minds, and thoughts, and ways of 
man. 


Ardent as ever in his firm resolve, 

See him now travelling near Damascus’ 
walls :— 

Surrounded by a blaze of heavenly light, 
He hears, ~_ trembles at the mighty sound, 
** Saul, Saal, —~ persecatest thou thy God?” 
And in the dust he prostrate quickly falls. 
Silence ensues, as when the winds of heaven 
Rest on the bosom of the watery deep, 
After the howling storm has spent its rage.— 
In accents meek and contrite as a child, 
He says, “ Lord, what wilt thou have me do?” 
The words of Jesus quickly reach’d his ears, 
And Paul arose, and ak was led, 
(For now the glorious light ad left his eyes, 
Bat reach’d his heart, ) within Damascus’ town. 






Oh! say, ye Atheists, who ne’er own’d aGod, 
Say, if the power of any man who lives 
Could make this change in such a heart as 

Paul’s. 

Ah! it is proof safficient! Who is there 
Among the mortal sons of Adam’s race, 
Could climb the clouds of air, and dwell, 
And shed a light as brilliant as the sun, 
To meet the view of him when thus employ’d? 
Ab! ye may argue on, and love your creed: 
I ask you not to tell me how the sun 
First shed its glorious light; or how the stars 
That twinkle in the heavens, when the veil 
Of evening o’er our earth is spread, 
Or how the earth itself first had its birth, 





Or man—yourself—exist, and, see the whole; 
I ask you nought of this, but only say, 

From these, ’tis clear there is a God above ; 
But if no other fact could e’er be found, 

This, this alone—the change of heart in Paul,— 
Is “ proof supreme” to me a God exists. 


From change of heart a change of life succeeds: 
The splendour of bis office, and bis power, 
He throws aside, as useless, worthless things; 
He changed his creed, nor heeded the disdain 
His en ren of his church would bear tow’rds 

im. 
He left the road to riches and to power, 
And sought to labour in the church of Christ, 
Where well he knew nor honour would await, 
Nor fame, nor power, nor wealth, be at com- 


m 
Bat "twas a sense of daty in his mind,— 
It was the power of God upon his heart,— 
That made him choose, and keep, and love this 


> 
Apath: where worldly riches were not strewn,— 
A road that thorns and briars cover’d o’er,— 
And where disgrace and insalt were his lot ;— 
But ’twas a path that led to heaven and God, 
Where a bright crown, as ever angels wore, 
Awaited to be set upon his brow,— 
Where sorrow never found a resting-place, 
And not a cloud obscures the endless day. 


Yes; ’twas a change from afilaence to want, 
For night and day he labour’d with his bands 
T’ obtain the means to get his “ daily bread :” 
Pale hunger often was Fis dreary guest, 

And not alone was she,—her sister, thirst, 

Was not a stranger to him on his way: 

The clothing man requires, and God allows, 

Was by him wanted, when the winds of heaven 

Would. sweep the “ charter’d heath,” and to 
his bones 

Almost would pierce, so keen, so cold it was. 

Like his great Master, often ’twas his lot 

To have no place to rest his weary head ; 

Once, beds of down were ready at his ned, 

Bat now the straw, that wipes the horses’ mane, 

Is all he gets to rest himself apon; 

But still contentment, cheerfulness is his ; 

A happiness he feels, ne’er felt before, 

When wealth and ease administer’d their aid ; 

A holy, usefal life afforded food 

For contemplation, ’midst his every wo, 

And sooth’d his sorrows when their heavy Joad 

Would almost press his drooping spirits down. 


Through his remaining days, the good of man, 
The glory of his Maker, were his aim ; 
Unnumber’d multitudes, from error turn’d, 
Believe his message—lead a different life,— 
And land at last upon a heavenly shore : - 

The doctrines he advanced were sent from God, 

And such as he delighted to approve,— 

Giving us hope to live beyond the sky, 

And speaking comfort in dark sorrow’s hour, 

And breathing peace whenever conflicts rise. 
* * * om * * * 


Park-place. L. 
— 
TO ELIZA. 


On her Determination of Quitting England for the 
East Indies. 


Wuart! quit the land that gave thee birth, 
Thy native land, where friends abide ? 
That happy land of social worth, 
Where peace and virtue both reside? 
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Where calm domestic comfort reigns; 
Where blest religion finds a home ; 
Where plenty crowns the yellow plains! 
Where free-born souls can y roam, 
Ah! no, Eliza, think no more, 
Of quitting this thy native shore. 


What! quit proud Albion’s sea-girt strand, 
Where first thy parents drew their breath ? 
The happy, blest, yet mournful land, 
Where sleep their ashes now in death ? 
What charms has Asia’s sickly clime, 
That thou wilt all its dangers brave; 
And rashly antedate thy time, 
And fill, perchance, an early grave ? 
Ah, think, Eliza, think once more, 
Before thou quit’st thy native shore. 


What think’st thou they for thee will care, 
Should fairer faces meet their eyes? 
No gem of mind they value there, 
here beauty is their only prize. 
And, ah! a mind like thine would grieve, 
(And mind in all thy acts we trace,) 
If Asia’s sons should slight, or leave 
The gem—to gaze apon the case. 
Ah! think, Eliza, think no more, 
Of quitting this thy native shore. 


Is there no lov’d, or loving heart, 
Would from thy bosom force a sigh, 
When thou from England’s shores should’st 


> 
Ada from thy native country fly? 
Is there no fair, no lovely friend, 
Who mourns that ye so soon should sever? 
And can’st thou her soft bosom rend, 
By parting (ay perhaps) for ever. 
Ab! think, Eliza, think ence more, 
And do not quit thy native shore. 


What! quit the land that gave thee birth, 
Where still thy friends, thy kindred are? 
The circle, too, where thy gay mirth, 
Hast drawn so oft the sting from care. 
Hast thou no feeling for the few 
That still must love, tho’ left behind? 
Can’st thou forget those friends for new? 
Though rad venture friends less kind. 
Ah! think, Eliza, think no more, 
Of quitting this thy native shore. 
London. B. Broucu. 
—__— 


LINES ON BISHOP LATIMER, 


Suggested on reading his somewhat singalar, 
ough not less heroic, expression addressed 
to his fellow-martyr, when at the stake— 
« We shall this day light a flame in Eng- 
land, which, I trast, by God’s grace, shall 
never be put oct.’’ 
History OF ENGLAND. 


AND did the Martyr thus exclaim, 
When wrapp’d in fire’s hot cruel flame ; 
When malice rag’d in all her spite, — 
And hell-hounds tore, with deadly might, 
His quiv’ring form ?—but not the soul, 
Whose wer defied, as does the rock, 
Each foe that would usurp control, 
Each foe that would him captive mock. 


Did his great soul so calmly view 
The flaws that told from whence it drew 
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came, 
in fiame, 


no more, 
His soul felt not the deadly pang, 

That guaw’d his frame with cruel fang; 
—— she rose, her wings anfurl’d, 


Glim of hope, to tell how soon 
Should be in hand the happy boon, 
Which he, brave soul, rather than give— 
As food for life—would cease to live. 






Brave Latimer, could I thee recall, 
Thee disenchant from death’s enthrall ; 
Could I the grave its fetters burst, 

Were that my voice which spoke at first, 
This vast, this stapenioas earth, 
Spoke— gave the word— and it had birth; 
I then would bid thine ashes rise, 

Relum’d with fire, should burst thine eyes, 
And gaze with fix’d, with fond delight, 

On scenes most precious to thy sight. 


Already plam’d, thy wing should soar, 
And track its flight ‘long Britain’s shore, 
To view that land, where once—but yore— 
Rob’d the dark fiend in terror sway’d, 
His sceptre bath’d in haman gore, 
To foster what was doom’d to fade 
By that great Power, whose vengefal arm 
Would pity not the haughty foe, 
That sought to do his subjects harm, 
And fill this earth with grievous wo. 


Marking the intent with which thon gaz’d, 
To see such scenes as altars rais’d, 

By liberty’s approving choice, 

Blest freedom att’ring there her voice ;— 
Observing still—as swift thine eye : 
Anxiously rov’d, both far and nigh, 
La to catch the radiant light, 
Which now broke in upon thy sight— 

The heart-felt joy thy bosom fill'd ; 

The more than joy that in thee thrill’d, 

At sights so gladdening as these, 

Which late appear’d bat mysteries ; 

I now—all int’rest at its height— 

Would usher in, before thy sight, 

That foul, that base, ignoble spot, 

Which, e’en till now, had been forgot ; 

So dazzling was the light, that threw 

Round thee its bright 8, that it drew, 

In wonder fix’d, each look, each thought, 
Absorb’d in scenes which spell-like wrought. 


Recovering from the strange surprise, 
Which late appear’d before thine eyes ; 
And wond’ring more, what now could mean, 
Thy martyr’d doom, that dreaded scene, 
ore thee spread, now present seen ; 
No longer would I silence keep, 
I'd e at once the thunder’s sleep, 
And bid it roar loud echoes a $ 
That that brave soul, who met the flame, 
Bat to withstand the demon’s might, 
Who would usarp his native right, 
Should ever live, and live his name, 
As long as virtue pillars fame. 
J—a—, 


Leeds, 3d March, 1824. 
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A TRIBUTE 
To the Memory of the Rev. JoserH Jerren- 

SON, sirsk, an eminent Antiquary and 
compiler incial History, and Pastor 
of the Ind Society at Thirsk, where 
he died, Saturday, June 12th, 1824, lamented 
by an extensive circle of friends. 


a fleetin ee I nate transient smiles, 

ours of sunshine, i toys; 

Ah! how deceiving to the pe hare Sos! ; 

What are thy pleasures? Hear what Wisdom 
says :— 

as Drink not the pois’nous draught, vain, foolish 


man ; 
But turn thy feet from earth’s enchanted path, 
To where religion, deck’d in lovely truth, 

Points to the cross, and grants a lasting peace, 
Where pleasures fade not, but for ever charm.” 


And thou, departed saint, with wisdom’s 
voice, 
Of trumpet sweetness, preach’dst the sure 


deca 

Of worldly bliss ; and shew’dst that man pur- 

su 

A fleeting shadow, grasping empty air; 

And oft thy prapialayar vir Tea a/b truths: — 

«« There is aday when every eye shall see 

Th’ Almighty Judge, and hear their final doom. 

Then, oh! prepare, nor waste your precious 
hours. 

Time flies,—death calls,—and from the tortur- 
ing cross, 

The Lamb of God proclaims his saving power.” 


These were the accents which assail’d our 
ears, 

When in the sanctuary’s pulpit he 

Stood up,—ambassador from God to man ; 
And faithfully discharg’d bis sacred trast. 


’T was on an evening, gloomy for the year, 
When trees resign their honours to the blast, 
And the rude storm with early darkness came; 
Repairing to “‘ the house ata I heard 
The polish’d sounds proceeding from his lips, 
Descanting aptly on the falling leaves ; 
Comparing life’s frail tenure to the scene, 
Which met the eye in autamn’s latter days: 
That vernal season was his last, for he 
Escap’d from earth before its next retarn.— 
Nor will his loss be moarn’d by friends alone ; 
Bat pleasing natare drop a kindred tear, 

Her great admirer’s exit to deplore. 














Monastic ruins, and baronial piles, 

That rear your heads through Mowbray’s fer- 
tile vale, 

In ancient grandeur ;—your historian’s gone !— 

His classic pen your destinies has trac’d, 

From — remote ;—and o’er your mould’ring 
wi 

His muse has moralized in feeling strain ;— 

And Thirsk, amidst the general wo, shall bring 

Her cypress bough, to deck her poet’s urn; 

For, honour’d by his eloquent details, 

She shines in antique history; and her name 

Will pass to fature ages with renown. 

Skill’d, too, in Grecian and in Hebrew lore ; 

His powerful mind, with these acquirements, 
shunn’d 

The multitude, and, like Diogenes, 

Sought that repose the world cannot afford ; 

And pass’d his days in-study and research. 





Unlike the busy sons of men, his life 
Gave daily proof his spirit was prepar’d 
For happier scenes ; where now it ever rests, 
Uninterrupted by the troubling world :— 
It smiles at grief, and in the glorious throng 
Of saints, that — eat Jehovah’s praise, 
Mingied oe = ty chorus; and his harp, 
in with theirs, repeats the symphony— 
They wm eg (clagh,--wership,” and 
ore! 
Thirsk, June 14, 1824. 
— 
Jos, CHAP. XI. VERSES 7, 8,9. 
Canst thon, by searching, find out God ? 
Mount ap on ardent wing, and through 
The starry tract thy course pursue, 
The milky way by angels trod ? 
Still speed thy flight, and soar awa 
Into the blae expanse—and clim 
The steep ascent—the height sublime— 
Where daylight in successive ray 


G. Y. HARRISON. 


Spreads through the vast immensity— 
Then sink to earth’s profoundest cell— 
The nethermost abyss of hell— 

Into the dark condensity 


Of the unfathomable deep— 
Explore each cavern, noisome, rheumy, 
Each dungeon, terrible and gloomy, 

Its precipices huge and steep :— 


Take then the morning’s freshning plume, 
And scale, on well-pois’d wing upborne, 
The broad terrene; first where the morn 

Awakes the sunbeam—then resume 


Thy sweeping circuit to the west— 
And on the whirlwind daring forth, 
Embrace the axis of the north ; 

And mingle with the southern mist— 


Then to the ocean tempting fly, 
And with extended pinions skim 
O’er its wide surface, to the rim, 
Where its rude surges lash the sky! 


’Tis all in vain. No thought can reach 
The summit of his glory’s height! 
Imagination’s wildest flight 

Is lost in the romantic stretch! 

God is unsearchable! The place 
Of his abode cannot be spoken! 

The boldest seraph’s wing is broken 

In the illimitable space! 


Tis bigh as heaven! what can’st thou do ?— 
Deeper than the lowest glade 
Of the infernal Stygian shade; 
Far, far beyond thy power to know! 
JosEPH RANSANs 
ee _ceanl 
SONNET TO MIDNIGHT. 
’TIs twelve o’clock, all silent as the grave, 
The slumbering world now buried lie in 


sieep, 
And scarce a whisper o’er th’ ethereal deep; 
Save when the gust through the green forest 
waves; 
No ghosts ‘ , no spectres to be seen ; 
As oft we've read in old romantic tales, 


Sweeping along the solitary vales 
' Or dance at saidaight om the sylvan greta, 
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Now is the time, the philosophic mind, 
With optic tabe, outstretch’d to yonder 
skies, 
Sees en unknown worlds before him 


While o on some mossy, shady bank reelin’d, 
The lover breathes beneath the lunar beam 
His ardent vows, beside some murmoring 
stream. 
Old-lane, near Halifax. 


II 


Review.—The Life of the Rev. John 
Wesley, A.M. ; the Life of his Brother, 
the Rev. Charles Wesley, A.M.; and 
Memoirs 9o, Honey Mt their ae &e. By 
the Rev. n two vols. 
8vo. Vol. I. . 05. " Leaion, Ker- 
shaw, City-road, and 66, Paternoster- 
row. 1824. 


Ir is of little consequence to the repu- 
tation of the late Rev. John Wesley, 
whether his life be transmitted to pos- 
terity on paper, or permitted to enjoy 
existence without the aid of any bio- 
grapher. His name isin no danger of 
being consigned to oblivion, and his 
character has nothing to fear from the 
hostilities of calumny, or to hope from 
the partialities of friendship. From 
the former it can receive no injury, 
and the latter render it no service. * 

Thirty-three years have now elaps- 
ed since the death of this extraordi- 
nary man, and although many publi- 
cations have appeared during the in- 
terim, professing to furnish an aecount 
of his life, and a delineation of his 
character, not one among them has 
given general satisfaction. Of these 
works, Mr. Moore, in his preface, has 
taken particular notice ; and in a rapid 
manner, he has sketched their charac- 
ter, animadverted on their defects, and 
examined the motives of their respec- 
tive authors. Itis natural to suppose, 
that he has found something either 
defective or erroneous in all, since the 
result of his:inquiry is, the appearance 
of the volume before us, and the pro- 
mise of another, that, in due time, shall 
be presented to the pablic. 

Among the early eseghene of Mr. 
Wesley, the author of the present vo- 
lume appeared in partnership with the 
late Rev. Doctor Coke ; but their work, 
it seems, was rendered incomplete, 
through their inability to obtain those 
papers, which were necessary to ren- 
der the undertaking successful. Since 
that time, some of the abeve papers 
have fallen into the auther’s: hands, 
and from these, in connexion. with 

No. 70.—Vo t. VI. 
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other materials that formerly were not 
within his power, he has compiled the 
present volume, and intends to form 


that which is to —— It ap- 
pears, however, that ‘ valuable 
documents, which would have made 
this life more complete,” are still 
placed beyond the author’s reach, and 
as they seem to be of importance, 
many may be led to infer, that should 
they hereafter come to hand, a new 
life of Mr. Wesley may again be deem- 
ed necessary, and may be actually 
supplied. 

At the Methodist Conference, heid 
at Liverpool, in 1821, Dr. Adam Clarke 
was publicly requested, by that body 
of Christian ministers, to become thé 
biographer of Mr. Wesley, with which 
request it was uniformly understood 
he finally complied. To accomplish 
this, he proceeded immediately to col 
lect materials; and such of the preach~ 
ers, as possessed the means, were re- 
quested to render him all the assist- 
ance in their power. While Dr. Clarke 
was thus employed in collecting. and 
arranging his materials, ‘“‘ anunrber of 
documents,” he observes, “‘ relative to 
the Wesley family, presented them- 
selves to view ; and as some hinderan- 
ces were unexpectedly found to exist, 
which prevented the writer from 
ceeding with the life of Mr. John 
ley, and that of lis brother Charles, 
the companion of his early labours, he 
was induced to tarn his attention to 
the few remaining memorials of the 
Wesley family, prineipally in his own 
possession, which time was every mo- 
ment rendering less and less perfectly 
legible.” 

In the year 1823, this voleme, con- 
taining ‘‘ Memorials of the Wesley 
Family,” made its appearance, and 
until the time that it issued from the 
press, public expectation fully antici- 
pated, that it would be speedily fol- 
lowed by another. But when it was 
announced, that “some hinderances 
were unexpectedly found to exist, 
which prevented the writer from 
ceeding with the Life of John and 
Charles Wesley,” hope gave place 
to disappointment, and the informa- 
tion was received by multitudes with 
evident dissatisfaction. What the 
“ hinderances” &c. were, to which Dr. 
Clarke alludes, from what quarter they 
arose, and whether they are tempo 

or permanent, we have no means 


of yeas and, consequently, whe- 
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ther his work will ever be completed, 
time only can determine. The original 


biography of the Wesleys, by Dr. 
Coke and Mr. Moore, and that by Dr. 
Whitehead, appeared shortly after Mr. 
John Wesley’s death, as rival candi- 
dates for public patronage. By the 
friends of Methodism, this was sur- 
veyed with much regret; and we shall 
be sorry, after a lapse of thirty years, 
that any circumstances should exist, 
to revive the unpleasant recollection. 

From the solicitude with which the 
various sources of information have 
been explored by the numerous bio- 
graphers of Mr. Wesley, it is not to be 
expected, that much new matter can 
be presented to the public; whether 
his life be written by Dr. Clarke, or 
Mr. Henry Moore. They may give 
new arrangement to the materials, rec- 
tify mistakes, correct some errors into 
which other writers have fallen, make 
a comparative estimate between the 
value of their respective works, and 
introduce additional letters or other 
documents, to confirm or to correct 
what has already been published, but 
the great mass of information has been 
long before the world. An able gleaner 
is, however, a valuable labourer in the 
field of literature, and in this charac- 
ter Mr. Moore has been industrious ; 
while in that of a reaper, he has em- 
ployed his sickle with diligence and 
success. 

To such as delight to look back on 
the early days ef Methodism, to sur- 
vey the infant in its cradle, and trace 
its progress from childhood to com- 

arative. maturity, this work will be 
ound particularly interesting. In 
many parts it has a controversial as- 
t, from recording the -conflicts of 
rmer years, without partaking of 
their spirit. To numerous expressions 
that occur in these debates, Mr. Moore 
has appended notes, which will be 
found serviceable to guard the reader 
against misinterpretation. 

From a work of this kind, no quota- 
tions can be advantageously taken, as 
no selection will farnish any thing like 
a fair specimen, either of its contents 
or execution. The author has set Mr. 
Wesley's charaeter in an amiable 
light, and omitted no opportunity of 
a against the insinuations 
aad of —s — 7 — mis- 
representations of his pro tical 
friends. Throughout the whole, we 
survey the life of Mr. Wesley uni- 





formly devoted to the service of God, 
and distinguished for its piety and ex- 
tensive usefulness. That he was 
placed beyond the reach of error, and 
that all his early opinions and views 
were infallibly right, Mr. Moore does 
not assert. He has, however, made 
no concessions in behalf of his depart- 
ed friend, well knowing that the least 
acknowledgment would be readily 
seized by the enemies of righteous- 
ness, to wound his reputation, through 
the admissions he might make. 

It is well known to the public, that 
few men, now living, were better ac- 
quainted with John and Charles Wes- 
ley, than Mr. Moore, and this circum- 
stance will not be forgotten in their 
anticipations of his work. On this 
account it will be read with avidity by 
multitudes, who, unless their expec- 
tations be too sanguine, will not peruse 
the volume for information, and then 
complain of disappointment. 


nig 


Review.—The Modern Traveller.— 
Palestine.— Parts I. and II. 18mo. 
pp. 372. London. Duncan, 1824. 


THESE parts of the Modern Traveller, 
a work to be continued monthly, 
ought to have been noticed some time 
since ; but the want of opportunity to 
examine them with that care which 
their importance merits, must be our 
apology for past omission. We have, 
however, lately perused them with 
much attention; and we may justly 
add, with no small degree of satisfac- 
tion. The compiler has had recourse 
to the more voluminous and celebrat- 
ed works of the present day, from 
which he has extracted a mass of va- 
luable matter, without incorporating 
what may be deemed foreign and un- 
important. 

To the inhabitants of a country in 
which Christianity is established, and 
where its beneficial effects have been 
witnessed for ages, no portion of the 
globe can be so interesting as Pales- 
tine, to which these parts of the 
“‘Modern Traveller’ refer. In fol- 
lowing the author, we are introduced 
to events and places, which, from our 
eae reading the sacred writings, 

ave been long familiar to us; and 
we seem to tread the sacred ground 
on which the Saviour’s footsteps were 
once imprinted, and to gaze on half- 
decayed monuments of antiquity, 
which the vecasion of their ereetion, 
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and the lapse of time, have conspired 
to render venerable. 

In travelling through this once hal- 
lowed country, now “ trodden down 
of the Gentiles,” the compiler does 
not detain us to listen to his disserta- 
tions. He leads us on from place to 
place, from fact to fact, from incident 
to incident, with rapid movements, 
and prodacing his authorities, leaves 
us to indulge in our own reflections. 
By looking back on departed ages, 
when Palestine flourished in all its 
glory, and thence taking a survey of 
what the spectator now beholds, the 
mind is filled with melancholy ideas. 
The mutability of worldly power and 
grandeur, appears without a covering, 
and earthly greatness dwindles into 
insignificance. 

In tracing the historical revolations 
of this country, the author proceeds 
with pleasing rapidity, touching on 
the events themselves, and the sources 
whence they arise; and in the course 
of a few paragraphs, we behold ages 
gleaming and disappearing in unva- 
ried succession, and but a few steps 
appear to stand between the reign of 
David and the dominion of the Turks. 
We give the following as a specimen: 


« The vast resources o1 the country, and the 
power of the Jewish monarch, may he esti- 
mated, not only by the consideration in which 
he was held by the contemporary sovereigns 
of Egypt, Tyre, aud Assyria, but by the 
strength of the several kingdoms into which 
the dominions of David were subsequently di- 
vided. Damascus revolted during the reign 
of Solomon, and shook off the Jewish yoke. 
At his death, ten of the tribes revolted ander 
Jéroboam, and the country became divided 
into the two rival kingdoms of Judah and Is- 
rael, apy Noel their capitals Jerusalem and 
Samaria. e kingdom of Israel fell before 
the Assyrian conqueror, in the year B.C. 721, 
after it had subsisted about two hundred and 
fifty years. That of Judah survived about one 
hundred and thirty years, Judea being finally 
subdued and laid waste by N ezzar, 
and the temple burned, B.C. 588. Idamea 
was conguered a few years after. From this 

riod till the era of Alexander the Great, Pa- 
estine remained subject to the Chaldean, Me- 
dian, and Persian dynasties. At his death, 
Judea fell under the dominion of the kings of 
Syria, and, with some short and trou in- 
tervals, remained subject either to the kings 
of Syria or of Egypt, till John Hyrcanus shook 
off the Syrian yoke, and assumed the diadem, 
B.C. 130. The Asmonean dynasty, which 
united in the person of the monarch, the fanc- 
tions of king and pontiff, though tributary to 
Roman conquerors, lasted one hundred and 
twenty-six years, till the kingdom was given 
by Anthony to Herod the Great, of an Idumean 
family, B.C. 39. 





** At the time of the Christian era, Palestine 
was divided into five provinces ; Jadea, Sa- 
maria, Galilee, Perea, and Idumea. On the 
death of Herod, Archelaus, his eldest son, 
succeeded to the government of Judea, Sama- 
ria, and Idamea, with the title of tetrarch; 
Galilee being assigned to Herod Antipas, and 
Perea, or the country beyond Jordan, to the 
third brother, Philip. Bat in less than ten 
years, the dominions of Archelaus became an- 
nexed, on his disgrace, to the Roman pro- 
vince of Syria, an¢, Judea was b go- 
verned by Roman procurators. Jerusalem, 
after its final destruction by Titus, A.D. ZL, 
remained desolate and almost uniobabited, till 
the emperor Hadrian colonized it, and erected 
temples to Jupiter and Venas on its site. The 
somes oe in the = ——— nd 
example of repairing in pilgrimage to 
Land, to visit the Ary ors by the 
Gospel narrative, and the country pegewpe en- 
riched by the crowds of devotees who flocked 
there. In the beginning of the seventh cen- 
tary, it was overrun by the Saracens, who held 
it till Jerusalem was taken by the C ers 
in the twelfth. The Latin kingdom of Jerusa- 
lem continued for about eighty years, daring 
which the Holy Land streamed continuall 
with Christian and Saracen blood. In 1187, 
Judea was conquered by the illustrious Sala- 
din, on the decline of whose kingdom, it passed 
through various revolutions, and, at length, in 
1317, was finally swallowed up ia the Tarkish 
empire.” —p. 3 to 5. 


In a manner similar to that which 
the above quotation presents to the 
reader, the author proceeds through 
these two parts, conveying the rudi- 
ments of knowledge on the situation, 
history, natural productions, monu- 
ments, laws, customs, and inhabitants 
of Palestine. Larger works, without 
doubt, will enter more into detail, but 
it will not be easy to find within so 
small a compass, a book that contains 
such a fund of useful information, 





I 


Review.—Sylla, a Tragedy, in fv 
acts. Translated from the French of 
M. Jouy. 8vo. pp. 166. London. 
Underwood. 1824. 


ARISTOTLE defines tragedy to be “the 
imitation of one grave and entire ac- 
tion, of a just length, and which, with- 
out the assistance of narration, by 
raising terror and compassion, refines 
and purifies our passions.” But not- 
withstanding the great authority of 
its author, this definition has not been 
uniformly adopted. The French 
question its propriety; and althongh 
the English view it in a more favour- 
able light, many of our critics ‘think 
the definition defective, if not errene- 
ous. By the introduction of person- 
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ages, acting and speaking what is 
suitable to their characters, tragedy 
appears to differ essentially from an 
epic poem, M. Hedelin observes, 
that in its oniginal, tragedy was no- 
thing more than an hymn sung in ho- 
nour of Bacchus by several persons, 
who, together, made a chorus of mu- 
sic with dancers and instruments. It 
was afterwards divided into several 

, and, that the singers might not 
be too much fatigued, recitations 
were introduced to fill up the inter- 
vals. 

Sylla, the principal individual in 
the tragedy before us, was one of the 
most extraordinary characters which 
the world ever beheld. To his inhu- 
manities he set no bounds, but after 
having satiated himself with blood, 
he voluntarily relinquished the power 
that had enabled him to commit his 
former outrages, and mingled with the 
citizens whom he had oppressed. 

In an article prefixed to this trage- 
dy, we have, from the pen of M. Jouy, 
an historical sketch of Sylla’s life, 
with which he compares many of the 
actions which distinguished the mili- 
tary and political career of Napoleon. 
This sketch is ably written, and is not 
less interesting than the tragedy which 
it elucidates. 

The principal scenes which we are 
called to witness are, the cruelties of 
this sanguinary dictator, the indivi- 
duals proscribed, the contrivances to 
dethrone him, and finally, his volun- 
tary resignation of power. Subordi- 
nate to these, many other events ap- 
pear, but the incidents are less nu- 
merous, and less striking, than might 
have been expected from that fertile 
region whence the poet has culled his 
flowers. In Sylla we invariably per- 
ceive the character of a remorseless 
tyrant, at whose downfall humanity 
would rejoice ; but no remarkable ef- 
fect is produced by his abdication of 
power, and we survey the catastrophe 
without any emotion. 

In this tragedy, the various charac- 
ters are well supported, and their sen- 
timents are strong and masculine, de- 
livered in language which suits the 
dignity of the occasion. The whole 
exhibition is truly Roman, in which 
we behold the love of country, and a 
contempt of death, alike conspicuous. 
The following dialogue between Cata- 
line and Roscius constitutes the first 
scene of the third act :-— 





** CATALINE. 
“« The populace are all commotion ;—yes, 
A female rebel calls them openly 
On to sedition; not a man is found 
Her giiefs have failed to - move, her cries t’ in- 


ume. 
None fear t’ afford a shelter to the proscripts, 
And Claudias, by a traitor warned of danger, 
E’en now by flight insults bis master’s orders. 
** ROSCIUS. 
“ What matters it he’s cleared the walls of 
Rome? 

Whether on barren rocks, in dreary caves, 
Hate still pursues him ; evil destiny 
His only crime, and wheresoe’er he flies 
The dogs of vengeance follow up their victim. 

“« CATALINE. 
“ Roscias is apt to feign unreal sorrows. 

“ ROSCIDS. 
** Thou know’st far better than I do, to ope 
The source of grief—I bot paint tyranny 
To make it odious—as alike ambition 
To shew its folly ; and that vice, the more 
Puff’d up by hateful triamph, till arrives 
That hour, though late, with Heaven’s full 
vengeance charged, 

That hideous one of calumny. 

“* CATALINE. 

« And so 

‘Tis thas that Roscius shews his profound 
wisdom ; ‘ 





Cc p ne’er can fall on him ; 
The senate, the Dictator too condemning, 
Declares himself to-day the friend of faction, 
And comes, relying on the people’s favour, 
Yea, rather adoration, to display 
The virtues of the stage bere in the forum. 
* ROSCIUS. 

“‘ The scornful words just utter’d, and which 

ne'er 
Before have stigmatized my pume, are met 
By Sylla’s favour and by Cato’s friendship. 
In vain would Cataiine pretend he knows not 
The sentiments he here has heard me broach. 
Plots I detest, and whosoe’er they be, 
The authors of them—but I fear alike 
The contrary, and hate informers ; with 
Disdain I see those hireling flatterers, 
Consular slaves, deck’d out in faded purple, 
Destroyers of their own all-hallowed altars, 
In turn to Marias and to Sylla cringe, 
Parsue a guiltless rival to his fate, 





-And force:bim to become a base accomplice. 


** CATALINE. 

««T woald not know what mean thy words, but 
leave 
Thy useless declamation its free course. 
Ready in all things to obey the nod 
Of Sylla whom I serve, I waste no time 
In scratinizing what I should oppose ; 
His itterests alone I deem my right, 
Nor stop to weigh it in the scales of justice. 
What the Dictator wills is always just, 
Claudius is proscript, Claadias mast be guilty. 
Thou wert thyself discovered in his house, 
Ere break of day, planning bis seoret flight, 
And bast, concealing bis retreat, become 
Th’ accomplice of bis treason: but, mark well, 
It is my voice expounds the senate’s fiat— 
Answer—where is it Claudius bends his steps? 
** ROSCIUS.- 

“ Knew I but where myself, thou shouldst not 


now, 
And thy perplexing doubts have well repaid 
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The injury thon hast done me—Go, denounce’ 
My silence to the senate—I consent to ’t. 
Tell them that Roscius, though the lictor’s rod 
Hangs o’er him, still is ready to repeat, 
Disgrace await th’ informer!” p- 61 to 64. 


In-this last speech of Cataline, his 
inherent baseness appears in unvar- 
nished colours. He avows himself 
the minion of a detestable tyrant, ever 
ready to execute his orders, identify- 
ing justice with his mandate, and eon- 
soling himself with the venerable doc- 
trine, that “ kings can do no wrong.” 
This tragedy has many excellencies, 
but we cannot think that it ought to 
be ranked among the best that were 
ever written. 


——— i 


Review, — An Apology for “ Don 
Juan,” in two Cantos. 12mo, pp. 98. 
London. 1824. 


Tus apology for “ Don Juan” is no- 
thing more than a satire on the cantos 
of that publication. For splendid ta- 
lents, and poetical powers of the most 
exalted character, the author, who 
conceals his name, gives Lord Byron 
the fullest credit ; but he deplores the 
prostitution of his muse, and con- 
ceives that his lordship’s strength of 
intellect, and brilliancy of genius, tend 
to augment the evil, and to render the 
danger of which he complains the 
more alarming. The style, the man- 
ner, the construction of the verse, the 
needless apologies that are made, the 
romises of amendment that are vio- 
ated, and digression riding on digres- 
sion, exhibit a very respectable imi- 
tation of Don Juan’s dress. Many of 
the stanzas contain a considerable de- 
gree of point and energy. The foj- 
lowing lines are easy, and full of vi- 
gour :— 
“© ’tis a lamentable sight to see 
A towering genius, a gigantic mind 
By vice enslaved, with man at enmity, 
His powers exerting to t his kind, 
To spread a moral pestilence, where’er he 
Can make his influence operate, and to bind 
The spell, the fatal spell, that lures us on, 
Till, like the Siren’s victims, we're — 
p- 15. 
Towards the conclusion of the first 
canto, the author has introduced many 
spirited observations in favour of the 
soul’s immortality, in opposition to 
that state of “ nothingness,” to which 
the author of Don Juan would con- 
duct us. Whether the soul shall live 
for ever, or “ death is an eternal 
sleep,” all must allow to be an im- 





portant question; and our belief on 
these points cannot but have a con- 
siderable influence over our moral 
conduct. 

There are several passages which 
occur in these cantos, that prove they 
were written while Lord Byron was 
living; but on these we forbear to 
make any remarks. The solemn event 
which has lately taken place, snatches 
the rod from the weal of criticism, 
and reminds us that “we war not 
with the dead.” His lordship’s wri- 
tings, however, still live, and will con- 
tinue to be read for some time longer ; 
and so long as public patronage shall 
sanction their circulation, we shall 
rejoice in recommending whatever is 
calculated to counteract their perni- 
cious tendency. 

ee a 
Review.—Journal of the. Principal 

Occurrences pm Siege of Que- 

at by ae Amerwan Revolutionists 

under Montg and A in 

1775-6. By ey 4 

126. London, Simpkin § Co. 1824, 


Tus work may be said to give a new 
account of old transactions. The 
principal events which the author re- 
eords have been long before the world, 
and at the period in which they took 
place they excited a considerable de- 
gree of interest. Time, however, has 
thrown them somewhat on the back 
ground; but as they now become 
matters of history, they have a right 
to claim some portion of public atten- 
tion. 

The author appears to have borne 
an active part in the conflicts which 
he describes, and his intimacy with 
the numerous incidents that pass un- 
der his review, prove that he was not 
an unobserving spectator of this san- 
guinary siege. In the form of a diary 

has preserved the occurrences of 
each day, has noted apparently with 
an impartial hand the vicissitudes of 
war, and connected the varied events 
together in consecutive order, and 
with methodical arrangement. 

Whether he has acted with impar- 
tiality in ascribing to the enemy that 
imbecility, cowardice, and unmanly 
conduct, which we find scattered 
through his pages, may perhaps ap- 
pear somewhat doubtful. He cer- 
tainly has dealt out abusive epithets 
upon them with a liberal hand; and 
beholding this, suspicion is roused 
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from her slumber, and confidence 
takes an alarm. 

The narrative is written in a sim- 
ple and perspicuous style, embellished 
with very few artificial ornaments ; 
but to those who were any way en- 
gaged in the American contest, and 
especially to the friends and relations 
of such as fell on this occasion, the 
account will prove highly interesting. 
Nevertheless, from the numerous and 
more gigantic efforts of military am- 
bition and prowess which have since 
taken place, the siege of Quebec will 
be placed among the common events 
of war, which can give but a feeble 
impulse to retrospection. 

= a GR 
Review.—Ludolph, or the Light of 
Nature, a Poem. By Charlotte Ca- 
roline Richardson. 8vo. pp. 137. 
London. Sherwood & Jones. 1823. 


Tuis poem contains a considerable 
portion of incident, which the writer 
might easily have wrought into a dra- 
ma ; and by having given a little more 
distinctness to her characters, and 
placed them in more commanding at- 
titudes, the composition would have 
produced a powerful effect. We have 
many tragedies, and many comedies, 
that cannot boast such a fand of ma- 
terials, and for the popularity which 
they enjoy, they are more indebted to 
artificial decorations than to intrinsic 
worth. 

In the early parts of this poem, a 
considerable degree of obscurity is 
rceptible, and it is only by perusing 
its subsequent portions, that light 
beams upon them. This, however, 
comes rather too late to give the 
reader that satisfaction which he an- 
ticipated, and unless his memory be 
peculiarly retentive, he will find it 
necessary to retrace his steps, and re- 
examine several passages that had 
already passed under his review. 
Much of this might have been obviat- 
ed by a different arrangement of the 
lcading events, without allowing the 
reader to penetrate the veil that con- 
ceals the catastrophe. 

That the whole narration and ac- 
cumulation of incidents are imaginary, 
scarcely a doubt can be entertained ; 
the fair authoress was not therefore 
bound in the relation to adhere to ac- 
tual occurrence. Hence, a little fur- 
ther exertion of fancy might have 
communicated a more agreeable or- 





der, and these observations might 
have been spared. 

The versification, though making 
no claim to metrical composition of 
the higher order, is smooth and har- 
monious, and the writer is not desti- 
tute of descriptive powers. Many af- 
fecting scenes are introduced to cur 
notice, but we find little or no affecta- 
tion, nothing that either looks like 
display, or aims at theatrical effect. 
The tale, however, is more interesting 
than the manner in which it is told. 
We forget the poct in perusing the 
narration, and subordinate episodes 
lose their effect, by the expectation 
of the final catastrophe which they 
contribute to excite. The writer ga- 
thers violets and primroses which can 
only grow in Parnassian climes, but 
she has not ascended those elevated 
regions of the Aonian mount, in which 
roses and carnations are entwined 
with immortal amaranth, 

I 
Review.—Maria’s Legacy, or the Ex- 
ience of a Suffering Christian de- 
ineated, in a Memoir of the late Miss 


Greeves. By John Greeves, of Lynn. 
8vo. 220. London. isbet, 
Berner’s-street. 1824, 


Tuis is a memorial of a pious young 
woman, who, in early life, being led to 
see the necessity of salvation, sought 
and found redemption in the blood of 
Christ. In her subsequent conduct, 
she exemplified the influence of Chris- 
tianity ; it made her life happy and 
her death triumphant. Her departure 
from time took place in her twentieth 
year, 1823. 

The volume before us, presented to 
the world by her brother, has been 
chiefly compiled from her diary and 
letters. These papers breathe a spirit 
of genuine piety, untinctured with 
those rhapsodies of enthusiasm, which 
rarely fail to disgust a well-regulated 
mind. Her understanding rises above 
the ordinary character of female intel- 
lect, and although many of her expres- 
sions might be susceptible of some lite- 
rary emendation, the simplicity and 
sincerity that appear, both in her 
diary, and epistelary correspondence, 
more than compensate for the want of 
artificial ornaments. 

In a style equally simple and unas- 
suming, this volume is dedicated to 
the mother of the deceased, by her 
brother, to whom her papers were 
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consigned ; but selection and arrange- 
ment may be said to comprise his task, 
as nearly all the materials are the 
productions of her own pen. The life 
of Miss Greaves furnishes no interest- 
ing anecdotes, no remarkable inci- 
dents, no unexpected events; yet the 
artless piety which appears in every 
paragraph, will secure the reader’s 
attention, and render the work useful 
to all who peruse it with proper 
views. 
I 


Revizew.—Lord Byron’s Works viewed 
in connexion with Christianity, and 
the obligations of Social Life, A Ser- 
mon, ivered at Holland Chapel, 
Kennington. By the Rev. John 
on. D.D. pp. 31. London. 

night § Lacey. 1824. 

On perusing this discourse, the reader 
wrote in the margin of its title-page, 
“Severe, but just.” That was the opi- 
nion which we first formed of its cha- 
racter, and we certainly have not 
since discovered any reason to alter 
our judgment in favour of the noble- 
man whose works are examined. To 
the splendour of his lordship’s talents, 
Dr. Styles pays a becoming tribute of 
respect, but he does not forget to tell 
us, that something more than the glow 
of intellect is necessary to procure 
lasting esteem. On these points the 
author speaks as follows :— 


« Be assured, my brethren, it is with sor- 
rowful relactance I feel myself called apon, 
by an imperious sense of public daty, to de- 
nounce the greatest genias of the age, as the 
ea enemy of bis species. I regard ta- 

mts with too sincere an admiration, and I 
love poetry with a devotion too enthusiastic, 
wantonly to impeach either the one or the 
it there are things of bigher moment 
than talents, of dearer concern than poetry. 
The purity of love, the chastity of woman, the 
sacredness of honour, and the glow of iot- 
ism, are all of paramount consideration. Society 
may flourish without genius, and may be re- 
fined without poetry, bat it cannot exist with- 
oat virtue ; and when yoypese 
the body politic, wages war with the 
whole human family, I am determined, for 
one, to make common cause with my country 
—with my species.” —p, 22. 


Of the fatal tendency of Lord By- 
ron’s writings, Dr. Styles has taken a 
comprehensive survey, but his ani- 
mad versions being rather popular than 
critical, are better suited to the appre- 
hension of a mixed congregation, than 
if he had selected detached lines and 
sentences, and minutely analysed 





their contents. “ In every page, he 
observes, “the poet is a libertine; 
and the most unexceptionable pas- 
sages are mildewed with impority. 
The cloven foot of the libidinous 
satyr is monstrously associated with 
the angel wing of genius.” On the 
aberrations of Savage, the observa- 
tions of Dr. Johnson were never 
thought to be acrimonious, and few 
will deer, them inapplicable on the 
present occasion. ence, those, 
** who, in the confidence of superior 
capacities or attainments, disregard 
the common maxims of life, shall be 
reminded, that nothing will supply 
the want of prudence, and that negli- 
gence and irregularity, long conti- 
nued, will make knowledge useless, 
= ridiculous, and genius contempt- 
ible.” 
en eee 


Review.— Bunyan explained to a 
Child; being Pictures and Poems 
Sounded upon the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Part I. By the Rev. Isaac Taylor, 
Ongar. 12mo. pp. 100. London, 
Westley. 1824. 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim is too well known 
to require any explanation, and too 
much valued to need any recommend- 
ation. The volume before us is found- 
ed on the various scenes which that 
book presents to the reader. Each 
subject is illustrated by above wf 
beautiful wood engravings, to whi 
are annexed an historical account of 
the scene represented, and a poetical 
effusion that is alike applicable and 
descriptive. 

This work can hardly be said to 
contain a regular narrative of Chris- 
tian’s journey, and yet, without keep- 
ing his journey in, view, many parts 
will be rendered unintelligible. The 
reader is presumed either to have the 
Pilgrim’s Progress before him, the 
more prominent characteristics of 
which this book points out, or to have 
the more striking features so strongly 
impressed upon his memory, that 
when these scenes appear, he knows 
immediately to what they exclusively 
refer. Its design seems to be, to 
amuse and instruct children, and it 
can hardly fail to answer the end in- 
tended. } 

The short dissertations — - 
plain the cuts, appear somewhat 
an exposition on the parts of Chris- 
tian’s journey that are brought into 
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view, taking off in some degree the 
veil which the allegory had spread 
over the subject, and bringing its spi- 
ritual i more conspicuously te 
light. is: book points out the way 
to heaven by sensible representations, 
without materializing seriptaral reali- 
ties, and to the youthfal mind strews 
the path of divine instruction with 
flowers. It wiil be extensively read 
im proportion as it is known, but not 
more so than it justly deserves. 
a 


Review.—Sermons, and Plans of Ser- 
mons on many of the most impurtant 
Texts of Holy Scripture. By the late 
Rev. Joseph Benson. 8vo. pp. 484. 
London. Kershaw, City-road, 1824, 
In our number for May, col. 479, we 
introduced to the notice of our read- 
ers, a work of the late Rev. Joseph 
Benson, similar to the present, both 
containing ‘‘ sermons and plans of 
sermons,” &c. This resemblance is 
admitted by the publisher of the pre- 
sent volume, which is called “ Part 
If.” and is announced as a continua- 
tion of the former. The subjects are 
forty-four in number, selected nearly 
im equal portions from the prophetic 
writings and the New Testament, each 
bearing an emphatical title. 

Similar observations te those which 
we made to the former are applicable 
te this. Piety, zeal, acute research, 
vigour of intellect, and a copious ap- 
peal to the divine word, are among 
its distinguishing characteristics. Mr. 
Benson was well known and much 
esteemed when living ; and these dis- 
courses, though several of them are 
unfinished, will not cause his name to 
be recollected with disrespect. 
I 


Review.—The last Military Opera- 
tions of General Riego, &c. By 
George Matthewes, First Aide-de- 
Camp to Gen. Riego. pp. 101. Len- 
don. Simpkin § Co. 1824. 


So far as scenes of misery cam afford 
easure, this is a pleasing narrative, 
he author describes the various vi- 
cissitudes through which he was com- 
pelled to pass, in an interesting man- 
ner, and places the late patriotic, Rie- 
go before us in such a light, as tocom- 
mand our sympathy for his. misfor- 
tunes and his fate. The disasters 
which befell this betrayed and unfor- 
tunate leader, are clearly detailed. in 











































the pamphlet before us; but as they 
have been so lately laid before the 
public in connexion with his execu- 
tion, we have no occasion to follow 
the author through his affecting nar- 
ration. Their treatment while in pri- 
son was of the most unmanly and bar- 
barous description. During their con- 
finement they were nearly starved, 
and this lingerimg torture was but an 
apparent presage of an expected vio- 
lent death. It is well known that 
Riego suffered what both himself and 
the author anticipated, but the latter 
was unexpectedly set at liberty, 
while he was preparing himself for 
the gallows. 

The account is written in a style 
that is at once simple and perspicu- 
ous; and it abounds with incidents 
which the commotion must have ren- 
dered familiar. The perusal excites 
considerable interest; and we drop 
the pamphlet with a sigh, perceiving 
that military glory is only another 
name for the calamities of war. 

me 


Revirw.—The Camera, or Art of 
Drawing in Water-Colours ; with In- 
structions for Sketching from Nature, 
§e. $c. By J. Hassell. 8vo. pp. 
32. London. Simphin & Marshall 
1824. 


From the plain and simple manner in 
which the art of drawing is here deli- 
neated, this book seems calculated to 
be useful to all those who want in- 
struction inits first principles. Among 
the various branches of the art, the 
reader is directed ‘‘ how to mix his 
colours, how to shadow with sepia or 
Indian ink, how to prepare tints, how 
to introduce the sky and neutral tint, 
how to colour, what materials are ne- 
cessary, and how to prepare paper 
for drawing on.” 

It is pleasant to notice, thatin giving 
instructions on the preceding branches, 
no unintelligible terms are used, aad 
we find no ambiguity that is calculat- 
ed to mislead the scholar. If the 
pages of this little volume are perused 
with attention, and the rules which it 
contains. carefully adopted, the inge- 
nious pupil will find that he can make 
considerable improvement without the 
aid: of any other master. 

To assist the learner, a landseape 
is presented on three distinct sheets; 
the first is am outline, the secand' is 


shaded, and the third. is coloured.. 
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These views will be found of essential 
service; they illustrate the descrip- 
tion, and are illustrated by it. 

We must not omit to remark, that 
the author endeavours to rouse the 
young artist te exertion by the most 
flattering assurances of success; and 
we beg to add, that unless the native 
energies of the mind are called into 
operation, and perseverance be added 
to industry, the pupil may rest satis- 
fied that he will make no proficiency, 
either in this or any other art, though 
no expense should be spared by his 
friends, and though the first masters 
of the age may be ready to impart in- 
struction. 

ee 


Review.—The Common-Sense Book, 
Vol. I. No. I. 8vv. pp. 170. Lon- 
don. Lupton Relfe, Cornkill. 1824. 


In the professed design of the author, 
this book wears an interesting aspect, 
and the account given of the birth, 
progress, and vicissitudes of Common- 
Sense, is humorous and entertaining. 
In the preface, the author states many 
important questions, into the truth of 
which he proposes to inquire, in the 
present and the succeeding parts of 
his work. Throughout the first forty- 
eight pages, he amuses his readers 
with general observations on the three 
estates of the British constitution, on 
the condition of the nation, on its 
connexion with foreign kingdoms and 
republics, and on its alliances, com- 
merce, and neutrality. Having dis- 
missed these subjects, he turns to our 
colonial policy, and gradually intro- 
duces the question of negro emanci- 
pation, and with its discussion the 
remaining part of the book is filled. 
In travelling over these various re- 
gions, although the author cannot 
deny that many evils exist, yet he in- 
variably endeavours to palliate them, 
and on the whole thinks it much better 
that things should remain as they are, 
than that any attempt should be made 
to disturb their present order. On 
the question of © emancipation, 
he contends, that the slaves are unfit 
for the blessings of freedom, and that 
it should be withholden, until they ob- 
tain a moral qualification for its en- 
joyment. He admits that the property 
of the colonists in their negroes is little 
Short of two hundred millions sterling, 
(p. 116,) consequently their proprie- 
tors have no common interest at stake, 
No. 70.—Vot. VI. 





in keeping them in ignorance, and in 
withholding from them the means of 
acquiring that qualification for free- 
dom which is granted to be indispen- 
sable. His recommendation to the 
planters is,—Qualify your slaves for 
freedom, and then they shall be taken 
from you ! 

On Mr. Wilberforce’s late pamphlet 
he is particularly severe; and “ Ste- 
phen’s Colonial Slavery,” and “‘ Bar- 
ham’s Considerations,” are treated 
with equal hostility. He is ingenious 
in raising objections against every 
plan which he surveys, for leading the 
negro to freedom, and seems to ima- 
gine that things must go on much as 
usual, to preserve that peace which 
he so pathetically recommends. 

In the concluding pages, he proposes 
a plan of his own, which we doubt not 
every friend to slavery would wish to 
see adopted. Among other items, he 
advises “‘ a moral education under the 
responsibility of theChurch of England; 
and a non-interference with the colo- 
nial legislature in the execution of 
local laws.” While this latter clause 
remains, and the master has an in- 
terest in keeping the slave in igno- 
rance, he can always prevent his in- 
struction, and thus transmit to the 
most distant posterity the chains worn 
by their remote ancestors. In future 
we would advise the author to make 
an alteration in the title of his book, 
and call it ‘‘ Pecuniary Interest, with- 
out Humanity.” 


ee 
Revirw.—Odes, original and translat- 
ed. 12mo. pp.128. London. Un- 
derwood, Fleet-street. 1824. 


THeEseE Odes are twenty-four in num- 
ber, of which the greater part are ori- 
ginal; and among these, the longest 
is on the coronation of his Majesty, 
George IV. Onan occasion like this, 
a poet may be allowed some liberty to 
offer a little incense on the altar of 
adulation, and to glow with enthusiasm 
in the praise of his country. Of this 
license the author has availed himself, 
but he has not launched out into any 
unpardonable excesses. Several prin- 
cipal occurrences of the late war rise 
before us: the glory and ambition of 
Napoleon, are briefly touched; and 
we are led to survey his final over- 
throw, as consummating the triumphs 
of Wellington. . 

The language of this Ode is strong 
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and expressive, and though in general 
the lines are harmonious, yet in some 
places, there is a want of ease and re- 
guiarity. To most of the longer Odes 
the same observations are applicable, 
while in those that are short, harmony 
prevails over vigour. Throughout the 
whole, the poetry, however, is decent 
and respectable; and although the 
author's muse cannot mount into 
those eleyated regions, where our 
Parnassian favourites take their 
flight, the station which she occupies 
places him beyond the reach of dis- 
honoar. 


en 
Review. — Rural Rambles. mo. 
London, Westley. 1°24. 


To amuse and insiruct children, 
seems to have been the design of the 
author, and for this, bis rural rambles 
appear well adepied. Throughout 
all its pages we are directed to con- 
template the beauties of creation, and 
from thence we are led to “ look 
through nature up to natare’s God.” 


a 
Review.—A Sermon on the Death of 
Lord Byron. Bya Layman. 8vo. 
pp. 36. London. Longman § Co. 


Tue dedication of this discourse, in 
twenty-three words, to Lord Holland, 
is the worst thing which this pamphlet 
contains, except the sermon. 

ee see 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF SCRIPTURE, 
IN EDUCATION, 


CouLp we analyze the secret springs 
of action, and trace the rapid and sub- 
tle movements of the soul, perhaps we 
should find, that the great variation of 
character, which is observable among 
mankind, does not arise so mach from 
any difference in the original purity or 
imparity of individuals, as from the 
various degrees in which the quality 
of firmnéss or resolution is possessed 
by them:—we should also discover, 
that all are endowed with capacity 
safficient to distinguish between virtue 
and vice, to perceive the beauty of the 
former, and the deformity of the lat- 
ter—and that the allarements of plea- 
sure and sin operate as powerfully on 
one mind as on another—but that the 
difference consists in the degree of firm- 
ness with which the attacks of sin are 
met. If these hypotheses be correct, 
it will appear evident, I think, that the 





attention of the instructors of youth 
should not be so much bent upon fill- 
ing the mind with axioms of morality, 
and attempting the useless task of 
making {pleasure hatefal to the soul ; 
as upon nerving it to resist its admit- 
ted seductions. 

Hope and fear are the two grand 
stimulants that operate on the hu- 
man mind ;—without these, it would 
remain completely stagnant. In order, 
therefore, to enable the mind to over- 
come the temptations of sin, we must 
call to our aid these two powerful aux- 
iliaries. And how ably does the eco- 
nomy of the gospel dispensation aid 
us in this respect! How far, on this 
account, does the religion of Christ 
excel the morality of the stoical 
school! and how forcibly does it 
prove, that the Bible should ever form 
the grand foundation of instruction! 

While reading the works of the an- 
cient worthies of Greece and Rome, 
and watching their aspirings after a 
knowledge of the Divine Being, we are 
almost msensibly led to wish that 
these noble spirits had been reserved 
for ourday,when their doubtings would 
have found an end, and they would 
have been enabled to enter into the 
sublime communion of the holy scrip- 
tures. What would not Socrates or 
Plato have given, could either have 
strengthened his reasoning upon a 
future state, by the declaration of re- 
velation! How would Cicero have 
been delighted to exchange the uncer- 
tainty ofthe Academics for the convic- 
tion of the gospel! And how brightly 
would the stern virtue of the Stoics ; 
(which, inthe absence of an assurance 
of an hereafter, bears the stamp of 
folly,) have shone, when strengthened 
and chastened by faith in a Saviour’s 
love! While, however, we thus hail the 
possession of a revelation, as the 
greatest boon which could have been 
conferred upon mankind ; how incon- 
sistent are we in making it, in our 
higher seminaries of instruction, so 
universally give place to systems, to 
which we professédly prefer it. 

These remarks have originated in 
reflections upon the cause of that vacil- 
lating conduct which I have observed 
in myself. This I have traced to the 
want of power upon my own mind, with 
which the idea of futurity should be 
accompanied; and I attribute the de- 
fect to the merely incidental mode in 
which thaf doctrine was inculcated on 
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me, during the period of my boyhood. 
We are seldom strongly affected by 
remote causes. The mind of man is 
filled with presumption and folly. 
While we see our companions on every 
side being cut down in the maturity 
of strength, which we should have 
thought scarcely age itself would 
effect, we strangely hope to live for 
ever:—“ All men think all men mortal 
but themselves.” The mere occasion- 
ally hearing, therefore, that we must 
die, and that death will be followed by 
a life of endless happiness or misery, 
will have but little effect upon our ac- 
tions, unless, by and assiduous 
inculcating, the fear of God has acquir- 
ed an habitual power over us. 

The morals of Seneca may be ad- 
mired as abstractions of reason; as 
maxims, to the truth of which the 
mind, as soon as it comprehends them, 
will unhesitatingly assent ; but unless 
strengthened by the hopes and fears 
of futurity, they will continue to be 
mere abstractions;—continue to ob- 
tain from the mind a mere barren 
assent, without having the least prac- 
tical effect upon our conduct. I would, 
therefore, entreat the instructors of 
youth to let the study of the scriptures 
form a more common part of educa- 
tion ;—to impress the fear of God un- 
ceasingly upon the minds of those 
committed to their care; and so te 
fortify them with the hopes and fears 
of futurity, that they may repel, with 
firmness, the assaults of pleasure, to 
which they must otherwise fall an un- 
resisting prey ! 

a 


ON THE IMPORTANCE AND BENEFIT 
OF PRAYER. 
« While Moses stood with arms spread wide, 
Success was found on [srael’s side ; 
But when through weariness they fail’d, 
That moment Amalek prevail’d. CowPeR. 


TueReE is scarcely any duty that is 
more partially discharged than that of 
prayer, a neglect that is both criminal 
and impolitic, whether we consider 
our obligation te its performance, or 
the magnitude of the blessings that 
are its result. We read, perhaps 
daily, the pages of revelation; we are 
constant in our attendance upon the 
ordinances of the gospel, and the ser- 
vices of the sanctuary ; while too often 
no hallowed fire burns upon our do- 
mestic altar, and no supplications 
arise to “the Father of all mercies” 








on behalf of our congregated family. 
And, oh! ean it be, that our closets 
should witness such awful indiffer- 
ence to our spiritual prosperity ? that 
any who have “‘ subscribed with their 
hands unto the Lord, and named 
themselves by the name of Jacob,” 
should suffer their faculties to sink 
into the “forgetfulness of sleep,” 
without first presenting their eucha- 
ristic offering upon the altar of devo- 
tion, and pouring out their petitions 
at the footstool of the Divinity? Let 
conscience make the reply. And if it 
be the case, cam we wonder at the 
state of the church and of the world? 
cap we wonder at the languor of our 
own souls,—the feebleness of our faith 
in a sacrificed Redeemer,—or the fear- 
ful cloud that envelops our prospects 
of an approaching eternity? Na! it 
is the consequence of our own neglect, 
and it will invariably follow the non- 
performance of so obligatory a duty. 
Deprived of nutritious aliment, our 
physical nature will languish and de- 
cay, and such will be the state of the 
soul that is destitute of a “‘spirit of 
grace and of supplication.” God 
hath provided for his people “a feast 
of fat things.” He hath spread before 
them the blessings of salvation, and 
the treasures of his grace; but no 
where has he promised these blessings 
to any by whom they are not implor- 
ed. On the contrary, he hath declared 
“for these things I will be inquired of 
by the house of Israel.” He hath 
given his co-eternal Son, to be a vica- 
rious sacrifice for our transgressions, 
“that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life.” Life then to us is the eon- 
sequence of his death; but mark the 
expostulation of this Redeemer, “they 
will not come unto me, that they might 
have life,”’ which implies that life wilh 
only be bestowed upon those who seek 
it through the medium of fervent and 
perpetual prayer. Not topray, isa 
virtual renunciation of our depend- 
ence upon Jehovah; it is a tacit 
avowal that we are “ sufficient of our- 
selves to help ourselves,” and that we 
are totally independent of the bounty 


er the favour of the Eternal: thus we 
dishonour him, while we destroy our- 
selves. In short, if we do not pray, 
we are “aliens from the common- 
wealth of Israel, strangers to the 
covenant ef promise, without hope, 
and without Ged in the warld.” 
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- While upon earth, the storms of 
life will rage around our path, and the 
shades of tribulation will blacken 
above our heads ;—numerous and 
diversified are the difficulties with 
which we must contend, and acute 
and pungent the sorrows we shall 
have to endure :—where then shall we 
turn for consolation and support? 
Shall we look to ourselves? We shall 
only meet with disappointment. Shall 
we look to the coruscant pleasures of 
the world? Alas! they are all evan- 
escent as a shadow, and fleeting asa 
vapour. No support can be sufficient 
that is not divine, and no consolation 
can be permanent, that does not ema- 
nate from the Deity ; therefore says 
the Psalmist, “In the day when I 
cried thou answeredst me, and 
strengthenedst me with strength in 
my soul:”—but would he have derived 
any support from on high, if he had 
not besought it? And can we expect 
to be more highly privileged than the 
monarch of Israel, and passively to 
receive what we will not exert our- 
selves in obtaining? Certainly not. 
It was the importunity that elicited 
the attention of the judge, and the 
loan of the bread, and these things 
are recorded for our example. 

Prayer is not merely a periodical 
daty ; ‘‘in all our troubles and adver- 
sities, whensoever they oppress us,” 
the throne of grace is ever accessi- 
ble, and from thence alone “ cometh 
our help.’”” And those who have been 
enlightened by the Spirit of God, who 
are familiar with their own degene- 
racy, and their perpetual proneness, 
not merely to trivial deviations, but to 
actual alienation, will feel the urgency 
of incessant applications for divine 
illumination, direction, and strength. 

Let no one imagine that he posses- 
ses in himself this spirit of prayer; 
like the salvation to which we aspire, 
“it is the gift of God,” and it can 
alone be excited within our souls by 
the influences of his sacred Spirit; 
without these divine influences, all 
our addresses at a throne of grace 
will evaporate in empty expression, 
and unmeaning sound,—the privileges 
of the gospel will be ‘ clouds without 
water,”—yea, we shall pervert and 

rostitute our most exalted mercy 
into -our weightiest curse! but God 
has promised to “ give his holy Spirit 
to them that ask him”—and in propor- 
tion as we are enlightened by that 
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Spirit, proportionably fervent will be 
our prayers, and uninterrupted our 
spiritual enjoyments. 

The pharisaical professor will 
unite in the external formularies, and 
join in the language of prayer, but 
does his heart reverberate the expres- 
sions of his lips? No! And what is 
the consequence? He is a tree, how- 
ever verdant it may appear, that is 
utterly unproductive of fruit; he is 
“barren and unfruitful in the know- 
ledge of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Do 
you ask why the Christian complains 
of deadness?—why the doubts that 
obscure his prospects ?—why the fears 
that agitate his soul? He is negligent 
in prayer. This is the first effort of 
“ that great adversary the devil,” to 
cause us to relax our hold upon the 
**Rock of ages’”—the Redeemer of 
the world. Neglect prayer,—and 
spiritual life declines,—the grace of 
God retires,—and the unsupported 
spirit droops and-decays. Neglect 
prayer, and the effects will be injuri- 
ous in this world,—and fatal in the 
next. 

But mark the Christian who culti- 
vates a spirit of prayer; the dews of 
the divine blessing descend upon his 
soul “like showers upon the new- 
mown grass,” and He who is the in- 
spirer, becomes the hearer and the 
answerer of prayér. With ardour 
and alacrity he journeys on his Chris- 
tian course, till he attains, at length, 
the termination of his probationary 
existence, and is as nearly approxi- 
mated to the purity and the felicity of 
the redeemed as any mortal in a state 
of aberration ever can be. ‘Sin be- 
comes exceeding sinful”—holiness his 
pre-eminent desire,—the world ap- 
pears a bubble,—Christ is “ all and in 
all,’—and, as the lovely flower when 
the golden luminary of the skies pours 
his genial rays around it, flourishes 
and expands, till it is clothed with all 
the beauty of natural decorations, and 
exhales a fragrance more odoriferous 
than the most sumptuous toilet can 
furnish,—so the soul, whose home is 
the mercy-seat, and whose breath is 
prayer, shall be clothed in beauty, and 
enveloped in fragrance,—shall be 
quickened and revivified by the fertil- 
izing beams of the “ Sun of righteous- 
ness,’—shall thrive and prosper in 
this earthly “‘ garden of the Lord,” 
till it is transplanted to its native and 
more congenial soil, where its growth 
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shall be unchecked by the invidious 

storm, and its beauty shall be unde- 

caying and immortal! 
Tewkesbury. 


—— 
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ANSWER TO A QUERY ON LANGUAGES. 


Mr. Epitor. 

Sir,—A juvenile correspondent asks, 
in your September number, col. 880, 
*‘ What particular mental advantages 
will a knowledge of the Latin, Greek, 
and French languages afford to a per- 
son in what is called the middle sta- 
tion of life ?” 

- I do not exactly understand what 
he calls a middle station: but I sup- 
pose him thereby to insinuate, that 
the study of the above-mentioned lan- 
guages is not indispensable inthe career 
which he means to pursue; and I, 
consequently, answer him, that study- 
ing Greek and Latin will afford him 
no advantage whatever ; but that it will, 
on the contrary, do him a great deal 
of harm, by preventing him from pay- 
ing attention to things which are of 
infinitely greater importance, and 
upon which even the most industrious 
man can but seldom bestow sufficient 
time. 

We know at present all that was 
known to Plato and Cicero; and we 
know a great deal besides: but it is 
in the practice that we fall short ; and 
the Greeks were, in that respect, much 
wiser than we are. The Greeks had 
derived a great part of their informa- 
tion from old Asia and Egypt: but 
they were not so foolish, as to be con- 
tinually talking and writing about 
what people had been saying and do- 
ing two thousand years before them: 
they minded their own business, and 
that is the very reason why their bu- 
siness was so often well done; and 
why we so seldom reach them in some 
points; although we have not only 
their experience, but also that of the 
Romans, and our own, to guide us. 

We mistake too often appearance 
for reality ; and, because an acquaint- 
ance with the ancient languages did 
revive knowledge among our ances- 
tors, we are accustomed to look upon 
that acquaintance as something grand 
in itself; without considering the dif- 
ference of circumstances. Three hun- 
dred years ago, it would have been 
impossible to become possessed of 
solid information without a stady of 
the classics; but now the generality 
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of people find it very hard work to be 
quite familiar -with the literature of 
their own country ; and they scarcely 
know how to avail themselves of all 
that is offered to them. 

It is true, classical scholars are 
supposed to be the best judges of 
a proper choice; but nothing can be 
more unfounded than this common, or 
rather this vulgar, prejudice. Exam- 
ples are odious, or else it would be 
an easy matter, to point out highly 
reputed scholars, who are very far 
from being great orators or ¢ wri- 
ters in their vernacular tongue; and 
who are not only inelegant, but very 
often incorrect, in their expressions ; 
nay, in some cases it almost appears 
as if they exhibited themselves on 
purpose to console their anclassical 
neighbours with regard to the fancied 
superiority of the learned over the 
unlearned. Men of plain common 
sense, who know but just their own 
language, will express themselves in 
an intelligible manner, whenever 
their energies are called into activity ; 
and that is a great deal more than 
can be said of many great doctors, 
who would not dare to advance the 
merest truism without a quotation 
from the ancients; whilst, at the 
same time, they but seldom throw 
much light upon what is immediately 
before them. 

The study of the French language 
is much more likely to be of service 
to your correspondent than either 
Greek or Latin: for aman can never 
positively assert that he may not, 
sooner or later, want it in business, 
or for the sake of information; and 
since it more frequently serves as a 
means of communication and’ good 
fellowship than any of the other mo- 
dern languages, it may be. well to 
have, at least, a smattering of it, when 
it can be acquired without infringing 
upon more essential points. A great deal 
depends, of course, upon the indivi- 
dual’s situation, and, in that respect, 
every man of sense is best able to 
judge for himself, if not led away by 
fancy. 

Linguists, generally speaking, are 
but indifferently provided for, and I 
know many who bitterly repent of 
their having learned any other lan- 
guage than their own; particularly 
when they look at some of their co- 
temporaries, who have become happy 
and useful members of society, without 
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acquired in their mother tongue. [I 
am, very respectfully, your’s, 


Liverpool, Sept. 4, 1824. L. Man. 
cee 
ANSWER TO QUERY ON INK SPOTS, &c, 
Mr. Epitor. 


Sir,—N. H. in your number for July, 
col, 688, inquires what is the most ef- 
feetual mode of eradicating ink and 
grease stains from books and prints. 
From cansiderable experience, I can 
answer, that the best way of removing 
ink stains, is, the application of a solu- 
tion of essential salts of lemons, which 
will almost immediately take them 
out, without either leaving any mark, 
or, in the slightest degree injuring the 
paper. The removing of spots caused 

y oe or oil, has long been re- 
garded impossible. Various means 
have been tried, some of which have 
succeeded in a slight degree, but they 
are both tedious and troublesome. A 
friend of mine (a chemist), while per- 
forming some experiments, accident- 
ally broke a vessel containing a solu- 
tion of pearl-ash, in the proportion of 
two ounces of pearl-ash to one quart 
of water. Some part of the contents 
of this vessel fell on a paper eovered 
over with oil-stains. No notice was 
taken of it, till, some time after, he ob- 
served that the parts of the paper on 
which the solution of pearl-ash had 
fallen were perfectly white, and the 
remaining parts retained the original 
colour of the oil. Since the discovery 
of this cheap and easy remedy, seve- 
ral friends and myself have often tried 
the experiment, and have never found 
ourselves disappointed in the result. 
I am, Sir, your sincere friend, and 
well-wisher, 

London, Aug. 5, 1824. 
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GLEANINGS ;—RELIGIOUS, LITERARY, 
SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


Map of Methodism.—A beautifully coloured 
map has lately been published, exhibiting at 
one view the state of Wesleyan Methodism, 
throughout the several counties in E 
and Wales. In each county the names of the 
circuit towns are inserted, connected with 
which are the numbers in society in each town 
and its dependencies. The places in which 
the Conferences are held are distinguished by 
capitals ; and various other explanations are 


iven. This map will be icularly interest- 
4 to the Wesleyan Methodists and their 








has paid the debt of nature. 
died on the aeidieg of the 16th of September, 
at three minutes past four, after a and 
painfal illness, being, at the time of his - 
tars, little better than a huge mass of corrap- 
tion. His obsequies have been accompanied 
with all that parade which is the general at- 
tendant oe royalty, and Charles X. bas 
been called to the throne. On this important 
event, it is ing to observe, that no altera- 
tiouis likely to ocour to disturb the tranquillity 
of - Some changes have taken piece 
in. the French cabinet, but these will probably 
have nothing more than a local influence. For 
some time before his death, Louis is said to 
have been ex ingly irritable, bat his 
peevishness has been attributed rather to his 
sufferings than to his natural disposition. Se- 
veral anecdotes are related of his readiness to 
be offended, which seem to savour more of 
childish imbecility, than of vengeful resent- 
ment. hae the ye of Boardeaux, 
being brow into hi jesty’s presence a 
few months since, was asked, ‘‘ whether he 
should like to be a king?” the child, perceiv- 
— Majesty confined to his seat, and an- 
able to walk, and thinking these were attri- 
bates of royalty, very —s replied “ No.” 
On being asked why? he added, “* becanse 5 
should like to rap about.” On another oeca- 
sion, the little prineess, daughter of the 
Duchess de Berri, being invited to sit on his 
knee, refused, assigning as a reason that “ the 
smell was too offensive.” ‘These imstances of 
unsophisticated simplicity gave so much of- 
fence, that his Majesty was never afterwards 
solicitous to see the children, Several, also, 
of his old and faithful political servants have 
been dismissed on _—- equally frivolous 
— notwithstanding these 
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Great Britain with ali 
aaa World—We have lately seen a 
arge, neatly printed table, on a single sheet, 
containing 61 columns, presenting to the 
reader, “ A view of the past and present state 
of the trade between Great Britain and all parts 
of the world, in its imports and mete pro- 

essively, from the years 1697 to Also, 
fe trade carried on With Earope, Asia, Africa, 
America, and in each kingdom, state, or coe 
lony respectively, in every of the world, 
Cows: at - official rates Senet esta- 

lished in the year 1696, which implies qaan- 
tity rather than value.) Also, the net amount 
of customs; revenue, the tonnage of vessels 
cleared outwards from Great Britain to all 

rts of the world; the 


ds; and the aumber of bankrupts, distin- 
guishiog the years of war and » daring 
the last one hundred and twenty-five years, year 


by year, illustrated by a summary r itala- 
tion of the average + each coeaiey's wade; 
divided into periods of war and peace sucees- 
sively. The whole compiled, the ancient part 
from the most authentic original records, 
printed and MS. ; and the modern part from 
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official materials (mostly unpublished), ex- 
tracted from the records of i , &o. 
&e. By Cwsar Moreau, Esq. Vice-Consul of 
France, Member of the Royal Iestitation of 
Great Britain, &. &c.” This mast have been 
a work of much laboar and great care, and it 
will be found highly usefal to mercantile and 
speculative men, who feel an interest, and take 
delight, in tracing the progressive march of 
commerce. The margins contain historical 
remarks and chronological records. 

Mr. Montgomery.—-A fall-length portrait of 
this gentleman, six feet by seven, has just been 
painted by Mr. Barber, of meg had the hall 
of the Sheffield Lite and Philosophical 
Society, of which Mr. Montgomery is the 
President. The painting has been projected 
and execated under the auspices, and at the 
expense, of the members of the above Institu- 
tion, as a tribute of re t to ibe character of 
Mr. Montgomery as a Christian, a poet, and a 
fellow-townsman. The picture, as a work of 
art, is said to reflect the highest credit on the 
talents of the artist ; and the especially, 
we are assured, is admirable—having given 
the highest satisfaction to hundreds of persons 
who have had the opportanity of viewing it. 
It is at present in the custody of Mr. Everett, 

icture-dealer, in the froit-market, who ve 

indly shews it to any person who may ca‘ 
for that We are glad that the ad- 
mirers of this amiable poet, will now have an 
rtunity of viewing a faithfal representa- 
= A a man, of whom we understand it is so 
ifficalt to get a sight, in propria persona, even 

in > pred v: his residene. a alte 
‘opper-sheathing.—Sir Ham vy has 
lately returned from the No~th Sea, whither 
he was sent by order of the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, in the Comet steam-vessel, sheathed 
on his new system. He was aes eer by 
Dr. Fiarks, and they were occupied during the 
months of Jaly and August in connecting the 
trigonometrical surveys of Denmark and Hano- 
ver with those of England —On examination, 
it has been found that minute portions of iron 
attached to the copper-sheathing of the vessel, 
not amounting to a two-hundredth of the sar- 
face of the copper, have effectually preserved 
it from corrosion ; nor did any animalceles or 
grass collect on the copper, as in the experi- 

ment made in still water at Portsmouth. 

Russia. —M. Krusenstern, the celebrated 
Russian navigator, has presented to the world 
the first half of his Atlas of the South Sea, on 
‘which he has been long and laboriously em- 

loyed. It contains a General Chart of the 

acific Ocean ; and on 14 sheets, 19 Special 
Charts of groups of Islands in the Soathern 
half of it. The latter are all drawn upon the 
same scale (1} inch toone degree of ‘the Equa- 
tor.) The General Chart extends from 71° 
south latitude to 5° north latitade ; it com- 
prises 180° of longitade, viz. from the wes- 
tern point of New Holland to the meridian of 
Cape Horn. It is published at the expense of 
the Rassian government, and is dedicated to 
the emperor. 

Chemical Society —A Society has just been 
formed in London, the object of which is to 
a the study of Chemistry, in all its 

ranches. There are to be ordinary meetings 


every fortnight ; and it appears from the book 
of regulations, &c, that fectures, discussions, 


experiments, and a fectare-room and library 
open during five days inthe week, enter into 
the proposed plan. Considering the universal 
utility of Chemistry, and the wonderful ad- 
vances which it is making, this young Instita- 
tion must have the good wishes of all scientific 
men. 


Zoology.—The Atlas of Zoology, intended to 
be given with Freycinet’s voyage round the 
, will, it is stated, contain prints of 254 
animals or pieces of anatomy, among which, 
227 are new species, comprehending 15 new 
nuses; and the remainder belong to species 
ttle known, or not yet engraved. The text 
will, besides, contain descriptions of 80 new 
ecies of which there are no drawings, s0 
that the whole nomber of new animals brought 
into notice by this voyage, amounts to Three 
a re 
‘ew 
Inflammable Gas.—A patent has ween coenek 
to Mr. Simeon Broadmeadow, civil engineer, 
for this valuable and truly important discovery, 
which supersedes the necessity of the retorts 
mouth-pieces, hydraulic mains, purifiers, ai 
other —— articles and erections hitherto 
used. simplicity of the apparatus renders 
the discovery interesting to a scientific 
man ; whilst the advantages derived from it in 
other respects, are such as will, on inspection, 
sufficiently prove its general atility. On this 
plan, the is generated in a common brick 
oven, and conveyed through the condenser 
into the gas-holder in its impure state, where, 
by the introduction of heric air, it is 
rendered perfectly pure,and not to be excelled 
in quality. The coke thas manufactured is of 
the best quality, and ealoulated to cover the 
expense of the coal and labour.—Leeds Inteili- 
Singular Mermaid Affection—Some years 
since, a mermaid, or something that bore this 
name, being exhibited for public inspection, 
was visited by multitudes, among whom was a 
woman named Hollerwood, then in a state of 
pregnancy- On being confined, the child was 
found to be covered over with scales, from the 
neck downward ; and in that state it continues 
to the present hour. Having heard that this 
case had occarred, the editor some short time 
since made icular inquiries of his inform- 
ant, from whom he has just received the fol- 
lowing letter :——“« Liverpool, Aug. 28, 1824. 
Dear ir,—According to promise, I proceed 
to give a true relation of the mermaid child, 
who is still living with its mother, a widow 
with a numerous family. They reside at Reas- 
heath, near the hall of Henry Tomkinson, Esq. 
not far from Nantwich, in the county palatine 
of Chester ; and, in consequence of your in- 
quiry, they have lately been seen a second 
time by my wife, who is now in that neigh- 
bourhood. The child, a little girl, is about 
five years old- Her hair is of a chesnut co- 
lour, her eyes black, her face fair and white, 
and the countenance extremely beautiful.— 
From the neck to the top of the feet she is 
completely covered with scales. My wife, on 
stroking teen downward, found them entirely 
smooth, but on making an attempt on the con- 
-trary way, her hand was resiste by their pro- 
jecting points. Against rain the child is very 
restless and uneasy, but on being bathed in 





cold water, she becomes quite composed, and 
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soon falls asleep. The scales are oval on the 
top where they are inserted in the skin, and 
terminate in points below, where they are de- 
tached ; they are about the size of half a wa- 
fer, some larger and some smaller, on various 
parts of the body. Formerly, the water in 
which the child was washed used to be im- 
pregnated with lime ; bat whether this practice 
is still continued, I cannot say. I am, dear 
sir, your’s, most respectfully, JoHN KILLEY.” 
Large Quebec Ship —The launch of this im- 
mense vessel took place on the morning of 
Wednesday the 28th of July. Her length on 
deck is 324. feet, breadth of beam 50 feet, and 
depth of hold 30 feet; her model is also as 
extraordinary as her dimensions, being pre- 
cisely that of a Canadian batteau, that is, per- 
fectly flat-bottomed and wall-sided, the stem 
and stern post nearly or altogether perpendi- 
cular, and both ends sharp alike, without any 
fulness, as is the case in the bows and sterns 
of ships of the uosual construction. So that 
her floor may be compared to a parallelogram, 
with an acute equicrural triangle at either ex- 
tremity. Her tonage, by register, is 3690 
tons, but she is thought to be capable of carry- 
ing at least 6000 tons freight ; and, but for the 
massy beams which connect her side timbers, 
she woald probably freight 7000 tons.—She is 
to be loaded with timbez ; and it is expected 
will prove sufficiently manageable, but will 
not probabl | ng more than one voyage. 
‘0 Bleach Straw, and Articles made of Straw. 
—Dip the straw or other articles in oxygenated 
muriatic acid; or expose them to the vapour 
of oxymuriatic acid, and they will be rendered 
very white, while at the same time their flexi- 
bility will be increased. 
ec 
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Just Published. 
Harriet and her Scholars ; a Sabbath School 
Btery. With a plate. 18mo. Price 1s. 6d. 
8. 


The Lady at the Farm House ; or, Religion 
the Best Friend in Trouble. By the Author 
of “‘ Jane and Her Teacher,” &c. With a neat 
engraving. 18mo. Price 2s. 6d. boards. 

hrist’s Victory and Triumph in Heaven 
and Earth, over and after Death. By Giles 
Fletcher. With an original Biographical 
Sketch of the Author. 

Exercises on the Globes and Maps; inter- 
spersed with some Historical, Biographical, 

hronological, Mythological, and Miscellane- 
ous Information; on a new plan. To which 
are added, Questions for Examination, design- 
ed for the Use of Young Ladies. By the late 
William Batler, 10th edition. With an Ap- 
ae a By Thomas Brown, Teacher of 

riting, Arithmetic, and Geography. 12mo. 
6s. boards. 

Part II. of William Baynes and Son’s Ca- 
talogue of Old Books, containing Books of 
Prints, Engravings, Drawings, &c. &c. 

The Bible Preacher, or Closet Companion 
for Every Day in the Year ; consisting of 365 
outlines of Sermons, in a regular series, from 





Genesis to Revelation: tegether with a few 
complete Sermons. By the late Rev. Henry 
Foster, A.M. With a Memoir of the Author. 
Thick 12mo. volume. 

Poems appropriate for a Sick or a Melan- 
choly Hour. 5s. boards. 

A Whisper to a Newly-married Pair, from 
a Widowed Wife. Second edition. 3s. 6d. 
boards. 

The Two Mothers, or Memoirs of the Last 
Century. By the Author of “‘ Emma and her 
Narse,” &c. 5s. boards. 

Scriptural Baptism, the Substance of Two 
Discourses. By Robert Melson. 

The Miscellaneous Works of the late John 
Fawcett, D.D. Author of the, Devotional Fa- 
mily Bible, Essays, Sermons, and Tracts. 
With a Memoir of the Author. 4s. 6d. bds. 

An English Grammar, with Exercises, Notes, 
and Questions. By the Rev. W. Allen, M.A. 
Third edition. 

Immanuel, a Sacred Poem. 
Bromley. 

Fragments of Wisdom: a Cabinet of Select 
Anecdotes, Religious, Moral, and Entertain- 
ing- Many of them original, and not to be found 
in any former publication. With a veaatiful 
and striking Likeness of the Rev. Rowland 
Hill, A.M. Minister of Surrey Chapel, Black- 
friars, London. 18mo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

The Duty and Advantage of Early Rising, 
as it is favourable to Health, Business, and 
Devotion: inclading valuable Extracts from 
the Writings of the Rev. John Wesley, A.M.; 
Rev. Philip Doddridge, D.D.; Rev. W. Pa- 
ley, D.D.; Right Rev. George Horne, D.D., 
Lord Bisho of Norwich ; Dr. Gregory; Miss 
Taylor, others. Handsomely printed in 
one pocket volume, 18mo. With an elegant 
and appropriate Engraving. 2s. bds. 

Scottish Wanderer, or Patience and Con- 
tentment in Humbie Life Exemplified, in an 
interesting Memoir of Thomas ioe. of Jed- 
burgh. By the Rev. William Read, A.M., 
Stone Easton Lodge, near Bath, Domestic 
Chaplain to His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Clarence. With a fine Engraving. Second 
edition, considerably enlarged. Price 8d. 

In the Press, §c. 

Solid Resources for Old Age, or the Means 
by which the Evening of Life may be render- 
ed both Profitable and Pleasant. By the Au- 
thor of “« Pleasures for Youth.” 

Advice to Cottagers, shewing the means by 
which they may become Rich, Honourable, 
Useful, and Happy. By the Rev. J. Thornton. 
18mo. 

Piety Exemplified in the Lives of Eminent 
Christians. Collected from Authentic Sources, 
and compiled chiefly for the Instruction of 
Youth. By the Rev. John Thornton. 

Italian Classic Poetry. Poemi Maggiori 
Italiani illustrati da Ugo Foscolo. The col- 
lection will be comprised in twenty volumes, 
and will contain the following authors, viz.— 
La Commedia di Dante, 4tomi.; Le Rime del 
Petrarca, 2 tomi.; L’Orlando Innamorato del 
Bojardo, Rifatto dal Berni, 5 tomi.; L’Orlan- 
do Farioso dell’ Ariosto, 6 tomi. ; La Gerusa- 
lemme Liberata del Tasso, 3 tomi. 


By Samuel 
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